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.^ CHAPTER I 
THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


(i) INDETERMINACY 


The problem of Greek word order is so seldom discussed in this 
country that it is still possible to treat it as a fresh problem. In this 
respect it differs from all other problems of comparable magnitude 
in the study of the Greek language. Of the work so far published on 
Greek word order, much is cautious and limited in scope, confining 
itself to the minute analysis of a small number of particular pheno- 
mena. Work which aims more ambitiously at a high level of 
generalisation has borne little fruit. Sometimes this is because the 
‘rules’ which it offers prove inadequate, or break down, as soon as 
one tries to apply them to a page of Greek in a text opened at ran- 
dom.! Sometimes the rules admit neither of proof nor of disproof, 
because the arguments on which they rest are circular." More often, 
an objective general statement of the facts appears, to the seeker 
after rules, inconclusive in the extreme; it amounts to saying 
“xyz and x7y occur, but, on the other hand, yxz, yzx, 7xy, and 
zyx also occur.” General accounts of word order of the kind 
which we find in Schwyzer's grammar would have delighted Sextus 
Empiricus. 

It may be argued that if attempts to establish general rules have 
ended in doubt and confusion, that is the fault not of the enquirers 
after the truth but of the truth itself, Greek word order being ' free', 
‘arbitrary’ or ‘indeterminate’. I do not suggest that such a view 
is unscholarly or disreputable. It speaks, after all, with the voice of 
experience and can draw upon a superabundance of evidence. We 
find an Attic boundary-stone which proclaims itself (ZG, 12, 877) 
[ho]ôô Aó[p]os; we find another, of the same date, which says (ibid. 
878) Aó[pos] 4085. The beginning of chapter 8 of the Hippocratic 

* Thumb, p. 2, has no difficulty in disposing, by this test, of Kühner's 
general rule (1, p. 595), but the rule which he substitutes (* middle” position of 
the verb) can be disposed of with equal ease. 

* See especially ch. rv, A (i) below (p. 32). Similar criticisms of circularity 
may be brought against, e.g., Ammann's attempt (St) to represent differences 


of Greek order by stylistic differences in translation and Richter's treatment 
(p. 24) of *Rhythmuslinien'. 
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work De Carne is tò 56 Imap de Evvéotn; the next chapter begins 
å 8 omAnv Euvéotn de. 

Discouraging as such examples may be, we should regard them as 
opening the question, not as closing it. They suffice to show that 
there must be some degree of indeterminacy in Greek word order; 
that is to say, it must sometimes be determined by processes in the 
mind of the composer, rational or irrational, which we cannot 
necessarily expect to recover. On the other hand, there are very 
many utterances in Greek which conform to one or other of a 
limited number of patterns.' Take, for example, a complete utterance 
consisting of the three words távra äv Eypayev. Mathematically, 
there are six possible ways of arranging three unlike objects; but 
out of the six possibilities in this utterance, the majority can be 
discarded : 

Ci) Av trávra Eypayev, (ii) &v Eypowe Trávra. No competent 
student would write either of these; and any competent student 
should be able to say why, namely that &v never begins a sentence. 

(iii) Eypowe rävt’ &v. Nor, I hope, would a student write this; 
but I should be surprised if he could say why, except to say (truly) 
that if we search for an example, in Classical Greek prose, of verb 
-Frrávra--&v arranged, as a complete utterance, in this order, our 
search will be long. All of us, teachers and students alike, constantly 
avoid abnormal formulations without knowing why, and there is 
nothing strange in that; the process is comparable with the familiar 
experience of carrying out a manual operation rightly when we do 
not attend to it too closely and wrongly when we do. 

(iv) Trávr' čypayev äv. This is described by Demetrius, Eloc. 
256, as a kaköpwvov deviation from Trávra &v Éypawev, but some- 
thing which one might say or write in order to achieve Seivórns; 
he mentions it with tapeyéveto oúxi=ow Trapeyévero. 


(v) Eypawev &v rrávra and (vi) rr&vr' &v Éypoyev. On these two | 


alternatives it is enough for the moment to remark that it is (vi), 
not (v), which Demetrius treats as the norm from which mévr 
Eypouyev &v is a deviation, and (vi) which we should be more likely 
to write in a prose composition; reasons for this will be given later. 

If it is objected that an example containing a word like &v is not a 
fair example, it is legitimate to answer: what is a word “like &v', and 
which words are “like &v'? And where does the boundary lie 

* Cf. Vendryes, p. 167. 
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between the comparative rigidity of r&vr' &v Eypowev and the total 
laxity of ópos 6800 / 4BoU ópos?,. 

The purpose of this book is to discover the nature of the principles 
which would justify us in calling 1r&vr’ &v Éypowsv ‘normal’ or 
‘right’ in order. 


(ii) TYPES OF DETERMINANT . 


The respects in which two utterances may be similar or dissimilar 
are clearly very numerous. If two utterances are syntactically 
identical, but differ in order, this does not prove that the determi- 
nants of their different orders are unknowable; it proves only that 
syntactical identity does not suffice to determine identity of order; 
and our task becomes the exploration of all the respects in which the 
two utterances are dissimilar, in the hope of finding there the vital 
difference which determined their difference of order. 

Let us now take a very simple Greek utterance, the words with 
which Hippocrates excitedly awakens Socrates at the beginning of 
Plato's Protagoras (3108): Tpwtaydépas tke.’ Let us discard any 
beliefs which we may previously have entertained on the determi- 
nation of word order, and ask in complete innocence: Why, in this 
particular utterance, does the word lIpoxreyópos precede the word 
fici? We cannot know a priori what kind of answer we shall get, if 
we ever get one; we must be prepared for an answer in any of the 
following categories: 

(i) In phonological terms, e.g. ‘the longer word precedes the 
shorter’, or ‘a word beginning with a consonant precedes a word 
beginning with a vowel’.* 

(ii) In morphological terms, e.g. ‘nouns precede verbs, irrespec- 
tive of their syntactical interrelation’. 

(iii) In syntactical terms, e.g. ‘the subject precedes the predicate’. 

(iv) In semantic terms, e.g. ‘words denoting motion come at the 
end’. 

(v) In lexical terms, e.g. “fjxei is one of n words which always 
come at the end'. 

(vi) In logical terms, e.g. ' Hippocrates knows that Socrates will 
guess that someone has come, but he won't know who; so he utters 


* “This example is discussed by Goodell, pp. 30f., and Denniston, Prose, 


PP. 44f. i 
* Cf. Jacobsohn (ctr. Spitzer) and Wackernagel, Wstregel. 
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first the word which is least expected by his hearer'. Here and 
subsequently I use the word ‘logical’ in a highly general sense, as an 
adjective corresponding to the noun “thought”. 

(vii) In emotive terms, e.g. ‘the word TIpwrayöpas comes first 
because it is the focus of the speaker's emotion”. 

(viii) In social or ceremonial terms, e.g. ‘ Protagoras is older than 
the speaker” or 'fj«et is a tabu word in the speaker's family’.* 

(ix) In terms involving the individual history of the speaker, e.g. 
“the last time he said, or wrote, or thought * Protagoras has 
arrived” it was in the form Tipwrayópos fj«e, and the present 
example is determined by habit’. 

(x) In stylistic or aesthetic terms, e.g. “the last time he thought 
or said or wrote “ Protagoras has arrived”, it was in the form fiket 
Tpwreyópas, and he likes variety of formulation’. 

Ishould not like to think that these ten categories are an exhaustive 
list;3 but they are something to go on with. The customary pro- 
cedure in an enquiry of this kind is: 

(i) To select one of these categories for exploration. 

(ii) To formulate, within that category, hypothetical rules of the 
highest level of generality compatible with their being mutually 
exclusive. 

(iii) To make a selection of texts which is random from the point 
of view of the rules to be tested but not necessarily random from 
the point of view of history, dialect or genre. 

(iv) To compile statistics of the observance and non-observance 
of the rules. 

(v) On the basis of these statistics, to distinguish between 
‘normal’ and ‘abnormal’ order. 

(vi) To discover the determinants of abnormality; that is to say, 
to discover conditions which are present in all the abnormal 


* Goodell, pp. 14ff., uses ‘rhetorical’ in something like this sense. 

2 I exaggerate here, but cf. Wackernagel, Wf. pp. 47ff., for respects in 
which word order may reflect social conditions and changes in order changes 
in conditions. 

3 One must also consider e.g. ‘mimetic’ order, in which words denoting 
sudden noise or movement precede the words denoting its cause or source 
(Ammann, Unt. 1, p. 15, Dopp. p. 23; Havers, Hdb. p. 146), and ‘excitant’ 
order, in which the words which are essential to the hearer’s understanding of 
the whole situation communicated are postponed in order to create tension 
(Lindhamer, p. 71; de Vries, pp. 87ff.). 
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instances but absent from all the normal, or, if present in some 
normal instances, are counteracted there by certain other conditions 
which are absent from the normal. The process of counteraction 
may, of course, be complex, so that we eventually find ourselves 
formulating rules which constitute exceptions to an exception to an 
exception to an exception to an exception to the general rule. 

This procedure is not only customary,* but in some form or other 
inevitable. Yet the difficulties and dangers inherent in it are numerous 
and remarkable. 

(i) Statistics may or may not give a clear picture; we cannot know 
until we have them. If, for example, we are testing the syntactical 
rule ‘the subject precedes the predicate’, and we find that the 
ratio of SP to PS is 10:1, we can embark with some confidence 
on the next stage of the enquiry, the discovery of the deter- 
minants of abnormality. On the other hand, if the ratio is 2:1 or 
lower, it is unlikely that we have discovered a primary determinant 
of order and more likely that we are on the track of a secondary 
phenomenon. 

(ii) It is easy, but wrong, to equate 'statistically normal” with 
‘natural’ and ‘statistically abnormal’ with ‘distorted’, ‘inverted’, 
etc. If, for example, we were investigating a language in which the 
order SP was invariable in statements and the order PS invariable 
in questions, it would be misleading to formulate the rule in terms 
such as: ‘SP is normal, but this normal order is reversed in ques- 
tions’. Statements are more numerous than questions, but that is 
not a fact of a kind with which we are concerned; we should content 
ourselves with the pair of discoveries that (a) statement determines 
the order SP, (b) interrogation determines the order PS. 

(iii) It is also easy, but equally wrong, to define the determinants 
of abnormality positively and to leave those of normal order 
negatively defined. Suppose, for example, that there is a language 
in which the order PS is statistically abnormal and in all instances of 
PS the predicate is the focus of the speaker’s emotion. It is mis- 
leading, in such a case, to say that the predicate precedes when it is 


* The distinction between ‘habitual’, ‘traditional’, ‘usual’, ‘banal’, or 
‘natural’ order on the one hand and ‘occasional’ or ‘rhetorical’ order on the 
other is fundamental in Brugmann, Fgl. p. 677, Delbrück, V gl. pp. 38, 110ff., 
Altind. p. 13, Schwyzer, Gr. 11, p. 691, Leumann, p. 610, Kieckers, St. Vés. 
pp. 2ff.; cf. Chantraine, pp. 71f., Vendryes, p. 168. 
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emotionally emphasised but omit to say that the subject also pre- 
cedes when it is emotionally emphasised. It would be more useful 
to say that (a) the element which is the focus of emotion precedes, 
and (4) a syntactical determinant operates when emotion is absent. 
(Perhaps here, as in other aspects of linguistics, there is room for 
'zero grade' as a positive concept.) We might also find in some 
language that normal and abnormal orders are equally positive 
manifestations of a single general principle. 

(iv) No scholar, I suppose, thinks that he needs to be warned 
against regarding the order of his native language as ‘natural’, but 
the danger is more complex and more insidious than is commonly 
realised. The concepts ‘nature’ and ‘instinct’ die hard in linguistics. 
If in our browsing in linguistic literature we encounter an illustra- 
tion of word order drawn from a North American Indian language, 
we think it fantastic; but because most of us who know Greek at all 
began to learn it as children, and became accustomed to it gradually, 
we fail to see that the fundamental differences in order between 
Plato’s language and ours are at least as great as that between 
Sitting Bull's and ours." One consequence of this failure is our 
tendency to regard as ‘natural’ such elements as are common to 
Greek and English order; we therefore seek explanations of the 
differences, but do not trouble to explain what is familiar; theses are 
written about Kai &yAa& SéyOar &rroiva (I 1, 23)* but not about 
pepwv T dtrepelon’ &rroiva (ibid. 13).3 The fallacy is not wholly 
irrational in origin. Since Greek and English are the result of 
differentiation from much more obviously related originals, and 
since there exist language-families in which all the members of the 
family follow the same principles of word order, it might be sup- 
posed that we can find a Greek norm of order which will also be an 
Indo-European order and will be manifested also in English, French 
and German. We might find this; but we have no right whatsoever 
to expect that we shall find it. Indeed, when we reflect that the 


* Cf. especially the phenomena discussed by Vahlen, p. 1002, Schône, 
Umstr., Wilhelm, Synt. Postgate, p. 166, appreciates the magnitude of the 
difference, but in describing it somewhat exaggerates the rational and intel- 
lectual aspects of Greek order. 

* On ‘Spaltung’, ‘Sperrung’, and ‘Hyperbaton’ see Bachhammer, Havers, 
Spalt., Lindhamer, de Vries, Rass, Kühner, 11, pp. 6ooff., Fraenkel, Jétus, 
pp. 162 ff. 

3 Cf. the pertinent criticisms made by Loepfe, p. 10. 
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few thousand contemporary languages on which we have some 
information and the handful which we can trace back into the 
past represent only a tiny portion of the whole field of human 
language, and that within that portion the variety of structure 
which we can find is almost as great as the variety which we can 
imagine, we may well conclude that we have no right to expect 
anything. 

Before we make our initial choice from the list of ten categories, 
let us remind ourselves of some important facts by a glance at 
the practice of modern spoken English. If we were asked by 
a foreigner for a general rule of word order in English, we should 
say, I suppose: The subject precedes the predicate. On second 
thoughts, we should add: That is, in a statement the subject must 
precede the predicate; any utterance in which part of the predi- 
cate, in the form of an auxiliary verb, precedes the subject is a 
question, 

We shall have more than second thoughts, but let us consider for 
a moment the nature of our statement so far as it has gone. Our 
immediate classification of English sentences is in syntactical terms, 
according to whether the subject precedes the predicate or the 
predicate the subject. Yet the determinants of these alternative 
orders are not themselves syntactical; they are logical. Even then, 
the rule is not absolute; for there are questions which in respect of 
order are indistinguishable from statements, e.g., ‘You haven't 
done it?”, and the classification of the logical conditions which 
determine order in questions is subtle and difficult.” 

Furthermore, our statement that the subject precedes the predicate 
in indicative statements is not entirely true. Consider, for example, 
‘Here comes a policeman’, ‘There goes a bus’, ‘Never have I heard 
such nonsense”, or ' He would not do it, nor would I expect him to”. 
The importance of these exceptions lies in the fact that they are not 
instances of subordinate syntactical rules concerning negatives or 
demonstratives or adverbs or conjunctions; they are instances of the 
occurrence of specified words in specified patterns, and their usage 
can be communicated to a foreigner only by exhaustive lists and 
examples. 

This reminds us that we cannot expect to find that the determi- 
nants of order in any language are all of one type. Determinants 

* Cf. Brugmann, Vschd. pp. ıfl. 
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of several different types may, as it were, pull a given utterance in 
different directions, and the order in which it is eventually formu- 
lated will represent the victory of one type of determinant over the 
others.” 

The co-existence of determinants of different types is one of the 
fundamental facts of language. If I construct a sentence containing 
a subject and a verb which I have never used before—because, let us 
say, someone has just invented them—my unthinking grasp of a 
highly general and abstract syntactical rule will ensure that I put 
the subject before the verb. But this application of a rule to an 
unfamiliar content does not weaken my adherence to certain familiar 
patterns which are in conflict with the rule, such as ‘nor would 
I expect him to'. Historically speaking, over a long enough 
period the balance of power between determinants demonstrably 
shifts;? but it would be a very unusual language in which all the 
utterances of a given individual speaker were wholly and ex- 
haustively determined by mutually exclusive rules belonging all to 
the same type. 

Whth these considerations in mind, let us turn back to our Greek 
example, Tpwrtayópos fikeı, and make our first choice of a type of 
determinant for further exploration. It is clear that not all the ten 
types listed afford an equal purchase. The phonological type offers 
no firm purchase at all; rhythmically, the word Mpwtaydpas is 
choriambic; accentually, it is paroxytone with a short penultimate 
vowel; it begins with a consonant, and ends with one; its vowels 
are all back-vowels. The number of ways in which Mpwtaydpas can 
be seen to differ phonologically from fike is very large, and the 
possible phonological reasons for the order Mpa tayspas fixer are 
accordingly so numerous that no obvious starting-point of enquiry 
suggests itself. Similarly, if the determinant of the order is habit, or 
ceremonia], or aesthetic variation, it will not normally be discover- 
able. When the author is dead, there are limits to the inferences we 
can draw from what he has left us in writing. 

The fact that some types of answer are hard to obtain does not 
mean that these answers are wrong; it means only that we shall be 


1 Schwyzer, Gr. 11, p. 690. Firbas, Comm. pp. 39f., WO, p. 73 speaks of 
*hierarchies of principles” and illustrates the growth of the domination of 
syntactical principles of order in English. 

* Bloomfield, pp. 156f. 
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unwise to attempt such an answer until we have first explored the 
possibilities of easier types. The possibility of an answer in lexical 
or semantic terms depends in the first instance on observation and 
thereafter on statistical compilation or negative observation. The 
process reveals that there are many words in Greek which never 
begin a sentence, and others which never end one. In addition, there 
are some which are disproportionately common at the beginning of 
a sentence. These data are useful, but they do not help us with 
TIpwraryöpas fikei. 

An answer in morphological or syntactical terms stands at the 
opposite extreme to the phonological. Morphological and syntac- 
tical categories in Greek are few, and the possible alternative rules 
of order in terms of these categories are correspondingly few. Also, 
there is seldom room for disagreement on whether a given word is 
noun or verb, subject or object or predicate.' The a priori advantage 
of a morphological or syntactical answer is strengthened by the fact 
that in very many languages the determinants of order are syntac- 
tical? and may be thought to be strengthened by ancient theory. The 
order subject-verb is described by Demetrius E/oc. 199 as ‘natural’ 
(fj quo?) TAIS), and noun-verb by Dionysius Comp. Verb. 5 as 
Tj poe érróuevov. But any inclination which the statistician may 
feel to welcome the ancient critics as allies may falter when he 
considers their reasons. Demetrius, speaking specifically of narra- 
tive, says that the subject-matter (Tò Trepl oU) of a sentence should 
be stated first, and ô totrré tot second, which is not quite the same 
as saying that the syntactical subject precedes the syntactical predi- 
cate. He continues: ‘but, of course, the order can be reversed... . 
I do not unconditiopally approve the former order and condemn the 
latter; I am merely setting forth td quoikóv eldos ts Tágecos.” 
Demetrius's conception of 'nature' is not necessarily based on 
linguistic usage, as we may see from Dionysius. Dionysius thinks 
it natural that nouns should precede verbs because nouns denote 
substance (oúolo) whereas verbs denote accident (cuupePrkós) and 
substance is *by nature' prior to accident. He once believed, he 
says, that in order to write well we should follow nature and put 
nouns before verbs; but he realised later that this a priori philoso- 

* The problem of Greek order in general has usually been discussed in 


syntactical terms, e.g. by Chantraine, Frisk, Kühner and Schwyzer. 
* Barth, pp. 22ff. 
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phical view of the relation between substance and accident was 
irrelevant to good writing. He deserves credit for his observation, _.. 
and gratitude for the honesty with which he reveals the divergence 
of interest between metaphysics and linguistics. When we come to 
examine syntactical statistics, we shall do so without philosophical 
allies. 


(iii) MATERIAL 
It is proposed in the next three chapters to identify types of determi- 
nant in Greek word order; it is therefore necessary to define ‘Greek’ 
for this limited purpose. 

Clearly our enquiry must be into early Greek; the study of word 
order in the Gospels or Plutarch is interesting and worth-while, but 
no one will want to turn first to them for an answer to a question 
about the structure of the Greek language so long as the material of 
earlier centuries is available." Equally clearly, our attention must be 
concentrated on prose rather than poetry. In poetry rhythm is 
among the determinants of form;? and where the determinants 
of form generally are more numerous, the isolation of the deter- 
minants of word order in particular is likely to be more difficult. 
This consideration is responsible also for my comparative neglect 
of that large portion of fourth-century prose in which rhyth- 
mical and phonetic preoccupations are demonstrably at work 
among the forces determining the form in which authors express 
themselves. 

I have therefore paid special attention to Herodotus and docu- 
mentary inscriptions. I am aware that Herodotus was an artist, the 
power and beauty of whose work are manifest onevery page; yet there 
are two important respects in which his language is “natural”. He 
does not try, as Thucydides constantly tries, to say too much in too 
few words; nor does he wrestle clumsily with language in the manner 


of the so-called *Old Oligarch'. Secondly, the rhythmical and 


* "The statistics in Frisk, pp. 16ff., show important differences in syntactical 
order between Hellenistic and Classical Greek; we may perhaps come to the 
conclusion that the major difference is the emergence in Hellenistic Greek of 
syntactical determinants which are irrelevant to Classical Greek. 

? Porzig, p. 97, says that the exigencies of metre do not create new patterns 
of order but only determine the author's choice between existing alternatives. 
Iam not sure that this distinction does not beg the question; cf. Wackernagel, 
Dicht. pp. 6ff.; Bloomfield, pp. 157f., 165; Spiegel, p. 514. 
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phonetic considerations conspicuous in the fourth century are not in 
evidence in Herodotus.!_, n 

As for inscriptions, it must be admitted that Greek documentary 
inscriptions exhibit, at certain times and places, positive charac- 
teristics of their own, and that we cannot assume without qualifica- 
tion that their language is ‘basic’ or ‘natural’ Greek. Nevertheless, 
these characteristics are few and easily identifiable; the establish- 
ment of formulae, even at Athens, was remarkably late; and there 
are several other considerations which make inscriptions of prime 
importance to the student of word order. First, the manuscripts and 
papyri of a prose literary text reveal just enough differences in 
respect of order to make us reluctant to rely too heavily on the 
authenticity of the order in any one passage, whereas an inscription 
may be presumed to be only one stage removed from an autograph, 
and slips of the chisel are likely to be rarer than slips of the pen.? 
Secondly, the composition of documentary inscriptions is moti- 
vated by a desire to communicate clearly and not to invite admira- 
tion as a work of art.3 I have therefore chosen several of my 
documentary examples from places which were not centres of cul- 
tural and literary development. I cannot swear that the decrees of 
the Ozolian Locrians do not betray the hand of a mute inglorious 
Gorgias, but I may be allowed to doubt that and to believe that in 
early documents from the Peloponnese, the North-West and Crete 
the influence of Kunstprosa is minimal. There is some value in 
applying to word order, and to all problems in the history of the 
Greek language, a principle which was applied on a famous occasion 
to a matter of higher importance: mpõtov iy Tais TéAEc1 ynTHOwOpEV 
troióv TI &oriv. 


* Herodotus's language undeniably shows some characteristics which we 
associate with spoken rather than with written composition (cf. Pohlenz, 
Herodot (Leipzig, 1937), pp. 209f.), and this makes analysis of the logical 
relations between the elements of a Herodotean utterance easier and more 
profitable (cf. Loepfe, p. $9). 

* Striking and characteristic patterns of order in literature are always in 
danger of over-systematic emendation, from which inscriptions are com- 
paratively safe (Schöne, U'mstr. pp. 145ff.). 

3 Schick, pp. 362f. 


CHAPTER II 
LEXICAL AND SEMANTIC DETERMINANTS 


(i) POSTPOSITIVES AND PREPOSITIVES 


Most Greek words are ‘mobile’ (symbol M), in the sense that any 
one of them may be found at the beginning of a clause, at its end, or 
in the middle. There are, however, two important categories of 
limited mobility. These are: 

(T) Postpositives (symbol q). These words never, or only in 
certain specifiable circumstances, occur at the beginning of a clause. 
Some of them are unconditionally q, i.e. may not in any circum- 
stances begin a clause. They are: 

(i) The particles &pa (po), at, yáp, ye, Sai, BE, Sita, Env, £v, 
uv (u&v), oUv (dv), rep, TE. 

(ii) The word Tot, which may be regarded either as a pronoun 
or as a particle, according to dialect. 

(iii) The pronouns pe, pou (Leu), uoi, piv (viv), oe. 

(iv) The modal particle &v and its synonyms ke and xo. 

Certain others may conveniently be treated as unconditionally q, 
since the circumstances in which they may begin a clause are 
extremely restricted and the instances very few: 

(v) 8f. 

(vi) The pronouns oi and ogı. 

(vii) The oblique cases of atrós in the anaphoric sense. In the 
sense ‘self’ they are M; but although this semantic difference might 
be expected to cause trouble, I know of no instance of initial ejr-óv, 
etc. which requires to be translated as anaphoric and forbids the 
translation “self”. 

The status of other g is less sharply defined: 

(viii) The rule that the indefinite pronouns, adjectives and 
adverbs TIS, ro, etc. are q is true on the whole, but to some extent 
artificially protected by conventions of accent and translation. 
Presented with tis £v6ov; as a complete utterance, we should write 
an acute accent on tis and translate ‘who is in?’ even when ‘is 
someone in?’ might seem more appropriate to the context.” 

"Is A. Ag. 1344 oiya: Th mAnyhv direi xaipícs otrracpéivos; really 
a question? : 
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(ix) The pronouns os, cou, coi, when initial, are by convention 
accented and are translated-as emphatic. When medial or final, they 
are written as enclitic if the context permits their translation as 
unemphatic but accented if it requires them to be translated as 
emphatic. The statement *unemphatic oe, cou, cot are enclitic and 
postpositive’ thus incurs the danger of circularity inherent in the 
concept ‘emphasis’. 

(x) Similar difficulties beset the classification of vüv/vüv, the 
oblique cases of ogeis, the present tense of påvar, and the oblique 
cases of fiueis and üpeis, though the two last lack the complication of 
accentual conventions. . 

(xi) The verb elven cannot be classed as q without many qualifica- 
tions and reservations, not all of which admit of a satisfactory 
classification. elven as copula tends, in most authors, to be treated as q; 
when it is first word in a clause, we import into its translation nuances 
which the context does not always demand and sometimes scarcely 
justifies. I use the symbol M? for elven in its copulative sense. 

In generalising about q it is the unconditional q, categories 
(vii), which I have in mind, and it is the use of these words 
especially which my examples are designed to illustrate. 

The definition of 4 as words which never begin a clause necessi- 
tates a modification of our definition of ‘clause’. One such modifica- 
tion is discussed below. The other is that vocatives, oaths and 
parentheses, although often marked off by commas in modern texts, 
are often immediately followed by q, e.g. Ar. Pax 137 GAN’ © pen’ 
&v por orrícov BimAGov Eder; Pl. Prm. 1375 ths ot, elrreiv, uoi &mo- 
Kpiveitos; This amounts to saying that in respect of q vocatives, etc. 
do not affect the order.” 

(II) Prepositives (symbol p).* These words never, or only in 
certain specifiable circumstances, end a clause. They are: 

(i) GAAG, &róp (autap), fi, fi, Kal, ouBE (undé), ore P etre. 

(i) ufi—'lest". 

(iii) Relatives, including the indeclinables el, érrel, fva, etc. 

(iv) 6=‘the’. In other senses ó is not p. 


* Wackernagel, Gesetz, pp. 391f.; Kieckers, VB. Sag. p. 150. The most 
remarkable postponement of 4 is in a v./. at Ar. Nu. 398f. xod rös, © ups ov 
Kad Kpovicov Sgwv Kal PexxecéAnve, eltrep PáAAe1 Tous étridpKous, ST” ovyi 
Zluwv” ivérrpnoev; (Sfj' V: mõsş codd. plerique: mös St’ contra metrum 
Ral.). See also p. 15 n. 1, p. 16 n. 3. 

* Ammann, Unt. 1, p. 12. 
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(v) Prepositions. In this category considerable historical changes 
and differences between genres are observable, but in prose generally .. 
all the prepositions are p except sometimes mepi; &veu, Éveko,, xptv, 
xwpis, etc., reasonably classified as ‘improper’ prepositions, do not 
come under consideration here. 

The simple negative is not easy to classify. It has obvious p 
characteristics; it might be argued that expressions such as ei ö& uf or 
Ode pèv &v yévorro, êxelvoos 5’ of are just as elliptic as e.g. oúx of8’ 
étrov, and therefore do not tell against its inclusion among p. Since, 
however, it may constitute a complete utterance by itself, and since 
the types of clause in which it may appear last are numerous, I do 
not treat it as p. 

The three types of minimal complete utterance are || M ||, ||pM || 
and || Mg]. By definition, |lp! Ilgi, || Mpll and [IgM || are impos- 
sible. When two M and one g constitute a complete utterance, the 
two arrangements which are theoretically possible are || Mg M || and 
I.M Mg; with two M and two q, there are three possible orders, 
| Mag M ||, ||. Mg Mg || and || M Mgg||; with three M and two q, six 
possible orders; and so on. Yet these alternatives are not equally 
used. Greek has a strongly marked preference for || Mg(g...) 
M (M...), accumulating q after the first M.! This is an observable 
historical fact which could never have been deduced from the 
definitions of M, p and g. In this pattern word-groups which we, as 
speakers of modern European languages, would regard as indis- 
soluble are disrupted, e.g. Callinus, fr. 1, 20 &otrep yóp uw TUpyov 
tv dpOaApoiow dpdoiv, Ar. Nu. 257 GoTrEp pe TOv "Adápave” Stress 
un Bvoete, DGE, 412, 3 (Olympia, VI 2.c.) & dé Ka Fpárpa & 
Bapooia Tesla ee dixádõca, Hdt. vi, 63, 2 Ev Béol ÉA&ocovi xpóvop. . . 
f yuvi aún tire. Similarly, words which, as we should say, ‘go 
together in sense’ are widely separated,? e.g. Lys. 1, 17 TaUT& pou 
mávra els thy yvounv eloneı; in particular, q which ‘belong’ in 
participial and infinitive clauses are commonly associated with the 
words to which those clauses are subordinate, e.g. Hom. //. xx1, 347 
xalper 8€ piv dotis ¿elpy (a rare type), Hdt. 1, 30, 4 Kal op elde 
&rraci Téxva ékyevóusvo, D. l, 18 &éAsuo& pot aúróv vorrras pioða- 
casta. Hence a sentence such as Pl. Euthyphro 6A qtio tis pe 


* Wackernagel, Gesetz; Schwyzer, Gr. 11, p. 692; Leumann, pp. 611ff.; 
Delbrück, Altind. pp. 47f., 59. 
* Cf. Brugmann, Vgi. pp. 68: ff.; Delbrück, Vgl. pp. 40ff. 
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&Eapaptévelv is to be treated as only an apparent example, not a real 
example, of a q (ue) beginning a clause." 

Generally speaking, the earlier the Greek, the more closely does 
M-4- M97 Mq M approximate to a rule. It is not, however, a 
question of certain metrically convenient patterns establishing 
themselves in the dactylic hexameter and influencing the subsequent 
development of the language. The phenomenon occurs in other 
Indo-European languages, especially in Indo-Iranian, e.g. Old 
Persian, XPa (Xerxes, Persepolis) 15 uta-maiy tya pitã akunaus 
= Kal pou ómi (6) tratip Etroinoev.? 

The progressive tendency in post-Homeric Greek to distribute q 
within the clause, instead of concentrating them after the leading M, 
is a secondary phenomenon. One of its principal causes is a certain 
development, independent of anything we have discussed so far, in 
the treatment of p. Even in the earliest Greek there exists a tendency 
to arrange an utterance consisting of M, p and q in the order p Mg, 
and this tendency is increasingly strengthened in historical times. 
This, again, is an observable fact which could not have been deduced 
from definitions. Its extreme development may be seen in the 
evolution of ‘compound verbs’. By the end of the fifth century 
prefix and verb were virtually indissoluble in the language of prose, 
and were presumably already an accentual unit. This evolution may 
be symbolised M,q+M,>M,9. Contemporaneously with the 
coalescence of p and M, certain words underwent semantic changes 
and declined from M-status to p-status. The demonstrative pronoun 
6 in Homeric Greek may be symbolised M?, i.e. M destined to 
become p (and, of course, already in process of change even in 
Homer). 

The coalescence of p and M is most clearly seen in cases of pMg 
where q is a connecting particle, e.g. Hom. ZZ. xxiv, 665 TH Sexéry 
Sé Ke 9&rrroipev, Hdt. 1x, 49, 3 &rró ToU TroTapot ydp opi ovK &&fjv 
USwp popteoden, Ar. Nu. 1198 Strep of rrporév6on yap Sokovol pot 
trofetv. These three examples may be symbolised: Hom., pMqq M; 

* The MS. text of E. JA 1435 Traúcol pe pi Kóxige, accepted by Wacker- 
nagel, Gesetz, p. 392, might be tolerable if the context permitted (as it does 
not) the translation ‘stop abusing me’. Occasionally the inversion of M and q 
normal in sentences of the type pnol pe êBauapráveiv is found where some 
degree of pause immediately before q seems inescapable, e.g. Lys. XII, 10 


&yoctv. . . Aapoov TÒ TóAavrÓv pe cocev. Cf. p. 13 n. rand p. 16n. 3. 
* Kent, pp. 96f.; Wackernagel, Gesetz, p. 404. 
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Hdt., ppMgg M M M M; Ar., pp Mg Mg M. More commonly, 
the pM complex may be disrupted by connecting particles, but not... 
by other q, e.g. Pl. Prt. 310c ô yóp Toi maïs pe  Zárrupos érréSpa, 
where the pattern is pag Mg pM M. This pattern is typical. 

The placing of particles after the definite article or preposition is 
so fundamental a characteristic of Greek, and we learn it so early in 
our study of the language, that we do not reflect often enough how 
curious a phenomenon it is. It is in fact the result of a compromise 
between pattern and principle. On the one hand, there is the 
increasing tendency to treat pM as an indissoluble unit; on the 
other hand, there is a poetic language in which pg(g...) M is 
unrestricted and the evolution 7M? » p only in its initial stages. 
Symbolically, pg, Mg,, where 4, is a connecting particle and 4, any 
other q, is the joint product of pg(g...) M, M*g(q. . .) M, and 
pPMqq...).* 

As we should expect, the treatment of p+/M-+gq varies greatly 
from one dialect to another and from one period to another. 
Herodotus, for example, inserts a g pronoun between article and 
noun or between preposition and noun; in Attic prose this is very 
rare with poi, even rarer with cot, and unexampled with those cases 
of avtév which are equivalent to pv, of, opi. Kal uot and &AA& por 
with imperatives survive more strongly in Attic than any other kai 
gM or ààA& gM where gis a pronoun. A literal translation of DGE, 
412, 3 into Áttic—Tó 8’ dv yripiopa TO Bnpóciov Kúpiov ein Bik&gov— 
although not entirely unparalleled,? would be extremely unusual. 
Thucydides commonly places anaphoric ovt- immediately after 
connective Kat; this is not favoured by fourth-century prose. On 
the other hand, fourth-century writers arrange the words in certain 
parentheses to yield M(g) (|) 4M. . . in preference to M(g)| Mg. . ., 
e.g. D. 1, 19 ‘ti oUv;” &v Tis eftrol, ‘ov ypágeis TOUT” elvat oTpomico- 
TiK&;^, Pl. Zuthd. 297 c veworl, yor Soreiv, korrorremAeuxóri.3 The 
deferment of connecting particles also provides evidence of the 
formation of other types of complex unit. One common type con- 
sists of a word repeated in polyptosis, or a pair of closely related 

* Cf. Leo, p. 419. 

* E.g. Th. vi, 64, 1 TOUS yàp &v ytAoUs. . „tous itrréas. . „BAdırteiv Av 
uey&Aa, For other types of pM which are unevenly distributed among 
dialects cf. Wackernagel, Anr. pp. 27ff. (on &&v TIS and al tis Ka) and Wilhelm, 
Beitr. pp. 44f. (on TO TIS TToAıTöv). 

3 Wackernagel, Gesetz, pp. 392, 397. Cf. p. 13 n. 1, p. 15 n. x. 
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words, e.g. A. Eu. 529 GAN’ &AAg 8° Epopeúei. This accords with such 
phenomena as rrop& pigs PlAw and Wrrép atrrés arroü.! A numeral 
and the word to which it refers are sometimes treated as indissoluble,* 
e.g. SEG, x, 2 (Marathon, VI/V B.c.), 19ff. teidxovta &vóp[os dé] 
Tov &yóva £rriópoac8or. 

Complex units account for many clauses in which 4 are not placed 
immediately after the leading M, but there is another phenomenon 
of much wider significance. Contrast Hdt. 1, 10, 2 Kal f| yuvij 
étrop& piv êEióvra with 12, 1 Kal piv Exelvn éyxeiplSiov 8oUca kara- 
Kpúrrrei. In 12, 1 the pattern pgM... is normal; in 10, 2 we have 
ppM Mg M. Now the idea that Kal fj yuvi &rop& constitute a 
complex unit cannot be taken seriously; and the fact that in reading 
the narrative slowly and clearly we would make a slight pause 
between yuvi and &rop& is highly relevant. The example suggests 
that q are not necessarily placed after the leading p or M of what 
would traditionally be defined as a 'clause', but may occupy a 
similar position within one of the word-groups which constitute the 
clause; a *word-group' being recognisable by the pauses of the 
voice which precede and follow it.3 This suggestion is supported by 
very many passages, e.g. Th. vi, 9, 3 Kal Tpôs uiv TOUS Tpórrous 
Tous Üuerépous &o9evis čv uou ó Adyos ein. The words Kal... 
Upetépous are not a ‘clause’, but they are a well-defined word- 
group; &oßevris begins the next group, which takes the familiar form 
Mag pM Mr. 

A word-group, defined in terms of natural pause, may be very 
short,‘ as in Hdt. 1, 2, 1 roro pèv Bi oa Trpós loa oqi yevéoða (note 
that ioa Trpös isa are treated, as we should expect, as a complex unit), 
Lys. 11, 2 ópcos BE ó piv Adyos uoi mepi ToUrro, ó 8° &ycov KTA. Indeed, 
circumstances often arise in which we may wonder whether the first 
word of a clause is to be followed by a slight pause or is simply 
equivalent to p, e.g. Pl. Prt. 333B ovKotv Ev dv ein f cwppooiwn Kai 
f) copia. 

One effect of breaking up a clause into word-groups is to distri- 
bute q; and one consequence of this distribution is that q are often to 


* Cf. Haupt, pp. 184ff.; Schulze mentions the phenomenon in Lithuanian. 

* Cf. Fraenkel, Jktus, pp. 120ff. 

3 Fraenkel, Kolon, pp. 319ff.; de Vries, pp. 20f. See also p. 19 n. 1. 

4 *Kurzkola' in Fraenkel, Kolon, pp. 327, 343, al. Section (iii) below is 
relevant. 
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be found in close proximity to the words with which, as we should 
say, they ‘go’." As speakers of modern English, we find Pl. ... 
Euthyphro 9c ToUrou uiv &gínuf ce and 15 E viv yap omsúðw Toi 
more ‘natural’ than roUrou pév o” &qinui and viv yáp Troi otreúdoo. 
We are therefore bound to consider the possibility that the funda- 
mental reason for the distribution of q and the consequent departure 
from the original tendency to collect q after the leading M of the 
clause is not the fact that a clause can often be broken up into word- 
groups but a desire to bring closer together words which ‘go 
together' in sense. We might suspect that we see the result of a 
conflict between pattern and sense in those clauses in which 4 is 
repeated, e.g. E. Md. 250f. &s Tpls &v Trap” dorrida orijvar op’ 
&v u&AAov fj Texeiv &ra£ (pMg pM M Mq M pM M). & is the q 
most commonly repeated,? but others may be,3 e.g. X. Cyr. Iv, 5, 29 
cx&yat Sé olw Óvri poi Tepl oè olos dv mepi êuê Érrerrá por uépgn 
(Mg ||. M Mig pM ||| MM: pM|| Mg M). This phenomenon is not 
confined to Greek, but occurs also in Vedic Sanskrit, e.g. Rgveda 1, 
35, 11 tebhir no adya pathibhih sugebhi raksã ca no adhi ca brithi 
=Toúrals fas TijuEpov 680ls eúpérrois odsé Te Tas Urrép Te (fiiv) 
&yópeve, where the pronoun no (<nah) is placed both after the 
leading word (tebhih) of the whole clause and, with the postpositive 
ca, after the leading word (rasa) of the second half of the clause; it 
happens also to be the object of raksä.* 

I doubt, however, whether the distribution of q over the consti- 
tuent word-groups of a clause is motivated to any significant degree 
by the desire to bring together words which ‘belong together’. 
There are a limited number of associations with &v: otk äv, tows av, 
Tay’ &v, fj5écos äv, etc.;5 but the many clauses in which distribution 


* Compare the history of Russian -ca (Delbrück, Vgl. p. 50); Macdonell, 
p. 285. 

2 Kühner, 1, pp. 246ff. 

5 Kühner, 1, p. 66o, where, however, sentences of entirely different types 
are treated without discrimination. 

4 Dr A. K. Warder provides me with a remarkable example of repeated q 
from an early Sanskrit drama: yd te rugtd, sã te naham — fis coi ópyio&eica, 
aŭt cot ouk yo, where the second te is meaningful only in the light of the 
first. 

5 These associations are specially clear in the examples assembled by 
Fraenkel, Kolon, pp. 319ff. In D. 1x, 70 1róAca Tis fj5&os &v lows tporrjacov 
xé&8 rot the stereotyped association Nö&ws &v is responsible for the illusory 
appearance of *&v with the future”. 
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has the effect which seems ‘natural’ to speakers of modern English 
are matched by an equally large number in which it has the opposite 
effect, e.g. [X.] Resp. Ath. 3, 10  Bokotior Bt * Anvator kal TOOTS por 
oU dpOdis BovÃsueo dar, D. xx1, 26 obvavtios fjkev äv eUBUs por Adyos, 
Hdt. 11, 17, 5 &orı 88 Kal étepa Sipácia otópara. . .Toloı olvönorra 
Keitai Tab, TH uiv Zoirikóv avrév, TA BE Mevônoiov, [Lys.] xx, 9 
TOUS uiv yàp EEAauvov aùrõv, ToUs 8° &mekrivvucav (ctr. And. 1, 34 
oi uév ovTÓv qeuyovres doxovro, oi Sé cuAAnpõEvrEs drrédavov), 
SEG, xi, 87 (336 2.c.), 21f. Kal fj ovola 5npocia oro oUroU 
(ctr. JG 12, 43 (377 B.C.), 55f. xoi Tà Xprjporra orou ônuócia EoTco 
and 111 (362 B.C.), 41f. Kal Tiv ovolav atrrdv Önnoolav elvan). 
Hdt. 1, 30, 2 viv æv fpspos Erreipfoden por &rrfjA6 oe ef tiva HSn eldes 
óApicxrarrov is a remarkable distribution. Occasionally, distribution 
may result even in a connecting particle being placed in the second 
word-group of the clause, e.g. Ar. Ra. 1434 6 uiv cogóss yàp eltrev, 
ó ©’ &repos capéis. 


(ii) TYPES OF CLAUSE 


In section (iii) I offer statistical data on the position of certain M 
within the clause, and in chapter 111 data on the relative positions of 
subject, verb and object. I have selected three texts for statistical 
analysis: Herodotus 111, 61-87, Lysias xi (Jn Eratosthenem) and 
Plato, Laches. 

Statistical data cannot be presented in terms of ‘word-groups’, for 
the analysis of a clause into word-groups is to some extent subjective 
and renders independent checking of the statistics impossible. With 
one exception, therefore (see (vi) below), I present the statistics in 
terms of ‘clauses’, with the reflection that if out of n, occurrences 
of a given word n, are at the beginning of a clause the fraction n,/n, 
cannot be decreased by substituting ‘word-group’ for ‘clause’ and 
is almost certain to be increased." In general, I follow the traditional 


* [f we divided into groups (as indicated by the dotted uprights) sentences 
such as Lys. xir, 24 tl uiv ti ToUTOU ópeAelq : Kal TTpOS Érepov TrEpl ToUTOU 
Bradt yeo@an : &oepês elvaı vonlzco | Er Bê ti rovrov PAGBm : Kal Trpós aúróv 
ToŬTov : Soiov kal euoeßes the conclusion which my statistics suggest would 
be greatly strengthened. This must not be taken to mean that the word- 
group as a unit can be disregarded in all statistical enquiry concerning 
word order. Its disregard is one of the main defects of discussion of 
syntactical order in terms of ‘Mittelstellung’ of the verb, asin Kieckers, St. 5s. 
pp. 13 ff. 
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classification of clauses into ‘main’ (mn.),! ‘subordinate’ (sb.), 
*participial' (pe.), and ‘infinitive’ (inf), with the following . 
modifications: 

(i) When a sb. is divided into two or more members, of which all 
but the first are co-ordinated with what precedes by a connecting 
particle, I treat all but the first member as mn. 

(ii) When one and the same noun or pronoun is both subject of 
a participle and subject or object of another verb, I associate it with 
the participle;? thus in Hdt. 111, 61, 1 Kappuor Sè TG Kúpou xpovi- 
zovrı Trepl Aiyurrrov.. .EmovioTécrta &v6pes u&yor So I treat 
Kaupuom. . . Atyurrrov as a type of pt. (pt.*), Kaußvon being the 
subject of xpovizovri, and in Lys. xu, 73 &vaotàs 5& Onpauévns 
ExtAcuoev Up&s, KTA. I treat dvaotäs dé Onpauévns as pr.* 

(iii) When a noun or pronoun is subject both of Soxeiv, Aéyeo8o1 
or qaíveo€o1 and of an infinitive or participle, I treat it as subject of 
the infinitive or participle. Thus I analyse évijp doxei &B1xeiv as a type 
of inf. (inf.*) &vip. . .&Sixelv and a mn. Soksi. 

(iv) Other types of complex are dismembered; thus I analyse 
Pl. Za. 195 A Trpós th Tour” elites BA&yas; as (I) mn., TOUT” elites, 
(2) pt., Tpds Ti... .BA&yos. 

(v) I include in my data participial and infinitive complexes with 
the definite article (a/pt. and a/inf.). 

(vi) For the purpose of the next section, I give the status of 
‘clauses’ to all word-groups introduced by a connecting particle, 
e.g. Kal Tà ToiaU9' &ravra;; these naturally do not enter into data on 
the interrelation of subject, verb and object. 

(vii) I ignore throughout the existence of vocatives and oaths. 


(iii) PREFERENTIAL WORDS 


Certain M are disproportionately common at the beginning of a 
clause—or more precisely, as near the beginning as p will allow 
them to get. I call these words ‘preferential’ (symbol M^); the 
most obvious categories are: 

(i) Interrogatives. 

(ii) Negatives. 


* The category “Nachsätze’, i.e. mn. preceded by sb., is sometimes treated 
separately, e.g. by Kieckers, St. Vhs. See p. 30 n. 1. 
è Cf. Kieckers, St. Vbs. pp. 129 ff. 
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(iii) The demonstrative pronoun 6. 

(iv) Words which relate successive clauses as a whole one to 
another, e.g. Ttp&stov, Ererro, elta, Scos. 

In addition, the following categories must be considered: 

(v) tyo, tué, £poO, &pol (Éycoys, etc.). 

(vi) oU, peis, Ver, in the nominative case; I leave out of 
account the oblique cases, for reasons given in II (i). 

(vii) otros, rocoUTos, TOloÚTOS, "rriKoUTos (otrrool, etc.). 

(viii) otros) (obrwot). 

(ix) êxeivos. 

(x) Beúpo, ivraúda, EvtTaudol, Evreüdev. 
(xi) ket, êxeice, &xeißev. 

(xii) vOv (vuvi, vuvön). 

(xiii) Tóre. 

(xiv) auróç="self”. 

(xv) 6 aurós. 

(xvi) GAAos. 

(xvii) Erepos. 

(xviii) &upórepol. 

(xix) TrOAUs, TAcicov, TIAEICTOS. 
(xx) TroAAdkis. 
(xxi) els. 

I do not doubt that further enquiry would ERA enlarge 
the list of M*; I have selected only the most obvious; but in this 
book I confine the term ‘preferential’ and the symbol M“ to the 
twenty-one categories listed above, together with two further 
categories specified below. All other M I call ‘ordinary’ (symbol 
M»). 

I give now statistical data of M^ in the three texts analysed. 
Column I lists the occurrences of the word concerned as the leading 
M of a clause which contains also at least one M^; column II, its 
occurrences where it is preceded only by M” and followed by at 
least one MP; column III, where it is the only M of the clause or is 
preceded only by M“ and is not followed by any M’; column IV, 
where its classification is doubtful, depending on one's classification 
of elvai, copulative ylyveodaı, or the oblique cases of ov, fuels, 
tueis, opels; column V, where it is preceded by at least one M’, 
whether or not it is also preceded by M*. Thus from Hdt. 111, 65, 1 
TOTE pév TooatTa, Tote is put in column I, tooatra in column III; 
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in Lys. XII, 51 ds &upórepa Tatra Eye TroAAois Tekunpíors Tapa- 
oTíjoo, I classify &upörepa in column I, tora, &yw, moois in | 
column II. 


I I II IV V 


(v) iyo, etc. Hdt. 14 I 1 — $ 
Lys. IO 3 I = 4 

PI. 60 ı ı 5023 

(vi) ov, etc. Hdt. 6 — — — I 
Lys. 16 I1 = — — 

PI, 33 8 3 I 13 

(vii) ouros, etc. Hdt. 45 12 I 3 70 
Lys. 79 14 2 3 a3 

Pl. 75 28 8 12 95 

(viii) otrrass Hdt. 5 I — — 2 
Lys. 9 — — = I 

Pl. II 6 I — 8 

(ix) êxeivos Hdt. 5 2 ^m “us I 
Lys. 18 4 2 — 10 

Pl. 7 = 2 — 9 

(x) Beúpo, etc. Hdt. 5 = — — I 
Lys. I I — — I 

PI. — I1 — — 4 

(xi) ei PI. I — = = I 
(xii) vOv Hdt. 6 — = — I 
Lys. 8 3 = = I 

Pl. 18 5 - — 4 

(xiii) TöTe Hdt. 3 I — — 2 
Lys. 3 I — — I 

(xiv) autos . Hdt. 15 6 — — 4 
Lys. 15 2 — 8 5 

. Pl 21 3 — 4 26 

(xv) ô atrrds Hdt. 3 I — = I 
Lys. 4 2 — 3 

Pl. 4 I I 2 3 

(xvi) GAAos Hdt. 6 4 3 = 3 
Lys. 8 2 — I 2 

PI. 32 13 7 2 I3 
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I I II IV V 


(xvii) Erepos "Hu" 3 — — — 
Lys. 4 2 2 I 5 
Pl. — I I — I 
(xviii) &upórTepor Hdt. 2 — — = 2 
Lys. 4 — - - = 
Pl. — — I1 = — 
(xix) TTOAÚS, etc. Hdt. 6 — — — 4 
Lys. 26 7 2 I 8 
PI. 7 4 3 — m 
(xx)  TOAAdKis Hdt. 1 = — — = 
Lys. 2 - — — = 
Pl. 3 — — I 
(xxi) els Hdt. 3 = - = 3 
i Lys. I Eo dx GRE ch 
Pl. 3 3 — 2 I 


It will be seen that there are differences between authors; the 
outos group is overwhelmingly M“ in Lysias, much less so in 
Herodotus and Plato. Greater differences are apparent in: 

(xxii) öde, tij5e, be, TOIÓGDE, TOCÓCDE, 

(xxiii) Tr&s and adverbs formed with the stem Trovr-. 


I I II IV V 


(xxii) 68¢, etc. Hdt. 3 — I 2 17 
Lys. 3 — - = I 

Pl. II 2 2 2 23 

(xxiii) Três Hdt. 7 2 — 2 23 
Lys. 13 4 - — 4 

Pl. 20 4 4 — 10 

TeV TONS Hdt. 2 — — — = 

Lys. Toe 

Pl. 4 — I — I 


Of the instances of 8s, etc. in column V, 16 out of 17 in Herodotus 
and 11 out of 23 in Plato actually occur as the /ast word of a 
clause. 
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Semantically, M^ do not constitute a well-defined class. One 
group has a purely demonstrative character, e.g. &xeivos, and a . 
second group consists of logical connectives,? e.g. dyes. Others 
have affinities with one or other of those two groups, as yo, ov, etc. 
have with the demonstratives or Trávrcos with the logical connec- 
tives. Others have affinities with both, e.g. orc and viv;3 and 
others again with neither, e.g. TroAUs.4 


* Kieckers, St. Vbs. pp. 18ff., 110ff., 126f.; Or. R. 1, p. 9; Kaibel, pp. 99f.; 
Bergaigne, p. 176. For statistics of pronominal Mº in relative så., in terms of 
S and P, see Frisk, p. 39. 

* Bloch, passim. 3 Ammann, Unt. 1, p. 42. 

4 Ammann, Unt. t, p. 16. I have not exhausted the list of M^; see Spiegel, 
p. 514, Kieckers, VB. Sag. pp. 145 ff., Or. R. 1, p. 9, Schöne, Vschr. on ‘say’, 
and Bloch, pp. 243 ff., Kieckers, St. Vs. pp. soff., on “be”. See also ch. 1v, 8 
(iv) below. 


~~ CHAPTER III 
SYNTACTICAL DETERMINANTS 


(i) GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


In Greek prose of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. the subject (S) 
tends to precede its verb (77); the relevant statistics can be broken 
down to show, for example, that in main clauses in Xenophon, ZG 
the ratio SV: VS is 4o, in relative clauses in Lysias 9:0, in temporal 
clauses in Herodotus 1-2, and so on. The ratio OV: VO shows 
greater fluctuation, the extremes being 0*7 and 4:0, but in most types 
of clause in most authors it exceeds 1:0.! 

These ratios seem to justify us prima facie in giving SV and OV 
the status of syntactical rules. The problem is then to account for the 
instances of VS and VO, and this problem we might expect to solve 
by finding conditions which are present in all instances of VS or VO 
but absent from those of SV and OV, or, if present in SV and OV, 
are counteracted by other conditions absent from VS and VO... 
and so on.” If we confined ourselves to purely linguistic conditions, 
we might imagine that the differences of order between Lys. xıx, 50 
TikoUere. . .d5 Aörtınos Exoı TéAavTa TeTrapdkovra TÃeio f) doa 
autos dpoAdye and $1 &Távrwv éxnkodtov Sti teTTapdKovTa 
TéAavta Exoı Aidtivos or between Pl. Jon 5388 ti Bê Sh Stav 
"Ounpos A£yr @s...“Eraunön.. .8{Seo01 and 538c ti BE órav Ayn 
"Ounpos ‘À S poAUBSaivny IK KTA.’ are the product of the 
differences between the ‘constructions’ of the contexts of the words 
concerned, or that between Hdt. 111, 67, 1 où yàp ñv of &opañès 
Kappúoew TereAeurnkötos qáva Tov Kúpou ulov d&moAcAsKvot 
autoxeipin and 67, 2 é 5 BY u&yos TeAeutnoavros Koy Blcew d&5ed5 
tpaciAeuce a difference between the perfect and aorist aspects. These 
hypotheses do not in fact survive testing, and we are constantly 
confronted with differences for the explanation of which we would 
need to draw linguistic distinctions of increasing complexity and 
increasingly obvious irrelevance, e.g. X. HG, 1, 2, 16’ AAKIBIdEns dê 

* Relevant statistics (in terms of 5, O and P= Predicate) are to be found in 
Frisk, pp. 16ff. 


* Delbrück, Germ. p. 10, calls the order SV ‘normal’ and VS ‘invertiert’, 
Frisk, pp. 39, al., ‘gerade Stellung’ and ‘Inversion’. 
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EBlcwkev Excov TOUS Te liriréas Kal Gv órrArróv Eikoo! Kal ékorróv, dv 
fipxe Mévavõpos, An. 1, 7, 11 &AAoı Bê ficav éaxioyx iro Trerreis, Gv _ 
' Aprayépongs fipxe, Th. Ir, 30, 1 Kal *AcToxóv, fis Elapxos Erupávei, 
AaPdvtes. . .TrpoceTTonjcav To, 80, 6 "Opécron Bê x uoi, Ov éBacíAeuev 
’Avrloxos, perà Tlapavalov Euveotpatevovro. In short, the relation- 
ships S-V and O-V are in the last resort no more stable in order 
than the relationships illustrated in ch. 1 (1). Yet in recognising this 
fact we must also account for the statistics. What exactly do they 
prove? 

Using throughout the classification of clauses explained in ch. 11 (ii), 
I omit from all the statistics in this section all $-77 relationships in 
which V is elvaı, whether copulative or existential, or copulative 
ylyveodcı." I include in O the genitive or dative with verbs which 
never or rarely take an external accusative, e.g. xpriodoa, &muueiv, 
and the dative of the indirect object with verbs meaning 'give', 
“say”, etc., where no direct object is expressed. Where any of these 
verbs do have an accusative object, I treat that as O. I exclude from 
O the neuter accusative singular or plural of an adjective without 
the article, e.g. kakà ppoveiv, Beivöv Troleioden. 


(ii) PREFERENTIAL WORDS 


It is obvious that when S is an interrogative the ratio SV: VS will be 
very high; so will OV: VO when O is an interrogative.? We should 
therefore expect in general that when S or O is M+, SV and OV will 
be commoner than when $ or O is Mº. This expectation may be 
tested statistically; I give below the figures for S=M* and O= M". 
By ‘S=M:’ I mean that S is either (i) wholly composed of M°, e.g. 
ty ópG, or (ii) contains M" and is wholly on one side of the verb or 
the other, e.g. TóvBe Tov &v5pa dp; cases such as Tov &vBpa ópó 
Tövde are excluded from these statistics. ' O— M*' is to be similarly 
interpreted. I do not regard ayrós by itself as ever constituting S or 
O, and I admit tr&s by itself as constituting $ or O only when it 
requires the translation “everyone” or “everything” and forbids the 
translation “all of them”, “all of us”, etc. 


* Ebeling's statistics of the copula give a picture quite different from that 
which is given by statistics of verbs other than the copula. 

* Thomson analyses the logical circumstances in which interrogatives are 
displaced from their normal leading position. 
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tye, etc. 


Ò autos 


els 


ToraLs 


Rarios 


Hat. 
Lys. 
Pl. 
Hdt. 
Lys. 
Pl. 
Hdt. 
Lys. 
Pl. 
Hdt. 
Lys. 
Pl. 
Hdt. 
Lys. 
Pl. 
Hdt. 
Lys. 
Pl. 
Hdt. 
Lys. 
PI. 
Hdt. 
Lys. 
Lys. 
Hdt. 
Lys. 
Pl. 
Hdt. 
Pl. 
Hdt. 
Lys. 
Pl. 
Total 


SV VS 
ef i 
9 — 
49 9 
5 — 
I2 — 
40 10 
21 7 
25 — 
21 8 
2 I 
8 I 
2 I 
2 I 

I Es 

I = 

I == 
2 — 

2 — 
3 2 
3 = 
2 a 

I = 
2 = 
4 I 

I = 
44 Io 
63 2 
118 30 
225 42 

SV: VS 
44 
31°5 
3°93 


OF FO 
5 2 
2 2 

15 3 

28 25 

46 7 

7º I9 
I — 
8 I 
2 3 
2 = 
3 I 
6 EN 
4 — 
I — 
2 — 
2 I 

I2 4 
I = 
4 — 
I — 
I — 
19 — 
7 I 
I — 
I — 

45 27 

88 II 

III 31 

244 69 
OV:VO 

1°67 
8 
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As these figures accord closely with the general picture of M” 
given in I (iii), so too the figures for 65e and más reflect the |, 
differences between authors illustrated there: 


SV VS OF FO 


öde Hdt. — I I II 
Lys. I — — I 
Pl. 7 2 8 2 
räs Hdt. — 3 7 5 
Lys. — — II I 
Pl. 7 — 8 2 


(iii) ORDINARY WORDS 


Let us now see what happens when S and O are Mº. I distinguish 
between: 

(a) | SV, in which no M of any kind precedes $ in the 
clause. 

(b) nSV, in which S is preceded by a negative but by no 
other M. 

(c) -SV, in which S is preceded by at least one M other than a 
negative. 

So too nVS, -VS, | OV, etc. Clauses containing S, O and V will 
appear twice in the tables, once for their S-V and again for their 
O-F relationship. Thus e.g. Pl. La. 184D viv & riy tvavríav. . . 
Aé&yns Nixig črto is both -SV and -OV. I give separate figures for 
seven of the eight types of clause defined in II (ii); a/inf. is so rare in 
the texts analysed that I have omitted it. 


mn. sb. pt* pt. apt. inf* inf. 


ISP Hdt. 27 I$ 15 14 3 — mn 
Lys. I5 12 5 6 — — mn 
PI. 9 15 3 4 — 6 4 

nSV Hdt. — — I I = — I 
Lys. I I1 = = = — 
PI. I I I — = = I 

-SY Hdt. 5 2 3 = — = 
Lys. 3 3 I1 = — — 2 
Pl. 3 2 2 2 — I 


| VS 


nVS 


-VS 


lor 


nOV 


| VO 


nVO 


-VO 
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Hdt. 
Lys. 


Pl. 


Hdt. 
Lys. 


Pl. 


Hdt. 
Lys. 


Pl. 


Hdt. 
Lys. 


Pl. 


Hdt. 
Lys. 


Pl. 


Hdr. 
Lys. 


Pl. 


Hdt. 
Lys. 


PI. 


Hdt. 
Lys. 


Pl. 


Hdt. 
Lys. 


Pl. 


15 
4 
IO 


m 


=m N 


I 
4 


I 


The totals for the three texts are: 


Hdt. 
Lys. 


Pl. 


SV 


99 
60 


63 


VS 


68 
12 
22 


178 


alpt. inf* i 


57 
79 
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The differences of ratio between the four principal types of clause 
(omitting pz.*, a/pt., inf.* and a/inf. as inadequately represented) are: |, 


Hdt. Lys. Pl. 
SV:VS OV:VO SV:VS OV:VO SV:VS OV:VO 
mn. I'I9 0°59 4°75 4 2:6 1:07 
sb. 1'97 0°53 16 6:75 r8 1:58 
Pt. 1°25 0°37 r$ 1°95 3 0:67 
inf. 3:25 1:27 oo 2:81 65 1:32 


It appears that there is a consistent preference for SV, and that 
this preference is more marked in inf. than elsewhere. With that 
exception, the most conspicuous feature of the tables is the 
differences between authors.’ These differences, however, are not 
consistent differences between dialects, periods and genres; authors 
are not even always consistent with themselves. In Hdt. vri, 1-48, 
Lys. xix (De Aristophanis Bonis) and Pl. Jon, the comparable totals 


are: 


SV VS OV VO 
Hdt. 75 45 85 76 
Lys. 38 24 61 55 
Pl. 42 21 43 33 
Comparing now the ratios SV: VS and OV: VO for all six texts, we 
have: 
SV: Vs OV:VO 
Hdt. 1m 1°46 o6 
Hdt. vir 1°86 1-12 
Lys. xi 50 512 
Lys. xix 1:58 III 
Pl. Laches 2:86 113 
Pl. Zon 2:0 1:30 


* Further data illustrating authors' preferences in different types of clause 
may be found in Behaghel, Sz. V5. p. 280, and in Frisk, pp. 28ff. Hermann, 
pp. 5oof., points out that there are no structural characteristics of só. which are 
general JE. 'Nachsátze' (see p. 20 n. 1) which fulfil the requirements of my 
argument by containing either S= M? and V or O— M? and V are too few in 
the texts analysed to be distinguished from other mn. So far as they go, they 
exhibit S 7, VS, O V and VO. 
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Plato is the most consistent. Lysias shows a very much greater 
preference for SV and OV in x11 than in xix. Herodotus in vri 
agrees with Lysias and Plato in preferring OV, but differs greatly 
from his own practice in III. 

It is clear that these statistics are very far indeed from estab- 
lishing for ‘Classical Greek’ simpliciter anything worth calling a 
syntactical rule of word order. Extended to a much greater variety 
of authors and texts, they would no doubt give us an interesting 
picture of the vagaries of individual preference—and thereby 
suggest with increasing force that all patterns of order which are 
describable in syntactical terms are secondary phenomena. 


CHAPTER IV 
LOGICAL DETERMINANTS 


A. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


(i) EMPHASIS 


The fact that Greek utterances identical not merely in structure but 
also in content may still differ in order, the variations in structural 
preference between authors and between different portions of the 
same author’s work, and the high proportion of ‘abnormality’ even 
in authors whose preferences are consistent, suggest that some, at 
least, of the determinants of order must be sought not inside the 
utterance itself, but outside it, in its relation to its context.t In 
modern spoken English such relations are expressed by modification 
of the tone and volume of the voice, so that two utterances which in 
writing are identical may be revealed in speech as standing in quite 
different logical relations to their contexts. 

These relations in Greek have sometimes been discussed in terms 
of ‘emphasis’, sometimes in terms of the distinction between 
‘logical subject’ and ‘logical predicate’. For pedagogic purposes, 
rough rules have been formulated in the terminology of emphasis, 
e.g. ‘the emphatic positions in a Greek sentence are at the beginning 
and the end’.3 Yet the term ‘emphasis’ is for a variety of reasons 
unsatisfactory. 

(a) ‘Emphatic’ is commonly used to describe both words 
which are the focus of the speaker’s emotion and words which 
are essential to the clarity of his argument.t Some passages of 


* Cf. Loepfe, pp. 8, 130, Kaibel, p. 96, on the failure of purely grammatical 
explanations. 

? Cf. Brugmann, Vschd. pp. 4f., 9ff., Richter, p. 28, on the variety of 
function fulfilled by tone and volume of voice. 

3 Denniston, Pr. St. p. 44, Delbrück, Ygl. Synt. pp. 110ff. 

4 Firbas, Comm. p. 39, uses ‘emotive’ to denote all kinds of ‘emphasis’. 
Yet the distinction is vital; clear explanation and the stimulation of emotion 
are often incompatible; so are humour and explanation, for the humour of the 
unexpected requires the speaker to create a misleading expectation, and this is 
not a common or profitable didactic technique. Richter, p. 37, makes a 
fundamental distinction between 'gefühlerregende Rede' and 'berichtende 
Rede'. 
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Greek prose are designed to stimulate in the hearer pity, terror, 
anger, scorn or pride; the majority are not: they are designed 
to make the hearer understand, and the only emotion which 
sustains them is the decnünsden to communicate intelligibly. 
The difference in purpose and circumstances between language 
which stimulates irrational emotion and the language of ex- 
position is profound, but the term ‘emphasis’ obscures this 
difference. 

(6) Emphasis is necessarily a matter of degree. There are some 
short utterances in which it is possible to designate one component 
unhesitatingly as ‘emphatic’ and another as ‘unemphatic’; but 
most Greek utterances are longer and more complex. Consider 
for example Heraclitus, fr. 57: BiBáoxodÃos 58 TIAeloTwv *HoíoBos: 
ToUTov yàp éríoravron TrAelo ra elBévon, Sotis fipéprv Kal eippóvny 
oUK Eyivwakev' Eoi yàp Ev. If we possessed the original context 
of this fragment, we should probably be able to say which of 
the words in the first clause is less emphatic than its neighbours; 
but with that exception, I should find it very hard either to 
allocate the remaining words between the categories *emphatic' 
and “unemphatic” or to arrange them on any scale of emphasis." 
Objections of a similar kind may be brought against all analyses 
of logical relationships; but we must seek, and may find, an 
analysis which admits of more absolutes than the concept ‘emphasis’ 
does. 

(c) To a remarkable extent, individuals may disagree about the 
location of ‘emphasis’ in a given passage of Greek," and an indivi- 
dual may disagree with himself on different occasions. 

(d) These three defects of analysis in terms of ‘emphasis’ com- 
bine to lead us into a danger which is never far away in the study of 
dead languages. We suspect that there is a certain semantic difference 
between two alternative formulations; we find certain examples in 
which the difference of formulation coincides with this semantic 
difference; upon these examples we base a general rule; we then 

* See p. 57 n. 1, p. 53 n. I. 

* Goodell, pp. 22ff., 27f., 38f., remarks on this danger. I find it impossible 
to agree with Ebeling's interpretation (pp. 236f.) of sentences which seem to 
him to illustrate his general principle, and I find much room for similar dis- 
agreement, both on principles and on their particular illustrations, with 


Fischer, pp. 194ff., Holwerda, p. 45, Richter, pp. 33f, Schöne, Umstr. 
pp. 171f., Meillet, pp. 365 ff., Wundt, pp. 350, 368 n. 1. 
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translate all other examples of the alternative formulations in such 
a way as to make them conform to the rule; and finally we treat our 
translations as evidence for the validity of the rule.” 


(ii) LOGICAL CATEGORIES 


Rules defined in terms of ‘logical subject’ and ‘logical predicate’ 
(or ‘psychological’ or ‘cognitional’ subject and predicate, or 
‘determinand’ and ‘determinant’, or ‘thema’ and ‘rhema’)* escape 
to a large extent the disadvantages of rules defined in terms of 
emphasis. They avoid the risk of confusion between the rational and 
the emotional, they leave little room for disagreement on analysis, 
and still less room for disagreement on questions of degree. 

The essential difference between ‘logical subject’ and ‘logical 
predicate’ may be illustrated by taking some simple English utter- 
ance such as ‘dogs bite’. Irrespective of context, the syntactical 
relationship between the two elements of this utterance is constant; 
‘dogs’ is always the syntactical subject and ‘bite’ is always the 
syntactical predicate. If the context of this utterance is a discussion 
of the habits of dogs, syntactical subject and logical subject coincide; 
‘dogs’ denotes the subject-matter, TO Trepi oO, TO Úrrokeluevov. If, on 
the other hand, the context is a discussion of creatures which bite, 
the logical classification of the elements of the utterance is the 
reverse of the syntactical; “bite” becomes the logical subject, and 
‘dogs’ the logical predicate. In English, the syntactical categories 
determine the order of words, the logical categories the volume of 
the voice. 


* This criticism may, I think, be levelled against Barbelenet, Etre, pp. 63 ff., 
103f., and Ammann’s semantic classification (Unt. 11, pp. 300ff.) of examples 
of alpeiv and &Xeiv in Homer. 

* ‘Logical’: Weil, pp. 14 al., Holwerda, p. 24, Gardiner, p. 273, Sandmann, 
pp. 101 f.; ‘psychological’: Gabelentz, Weit. pp. 129, 335, Sprw. pp. 365, 370, 
Paul, p. 236, Dittmar, p. 40; ‘cognitional’: Sandmann, pp. 142ff., 245 fl.; 
‘determin-’: Dittmar, pp. 37ff., Richter, p. 25; ‘rhema’ and ‘thema’: Loepfe, 
p. 23. Firbas, Comm. p. 39, WO, p. 71, Non-Th. p. 171, distinguishes between 
‘theme’ or ‘communicative basis’ and ‘rheme’ or ‘communicative nucleus’. 
I do not imply that all these authors use all these terms synonymously; I cite 
them simply as examples of distinctions which are in varying degrees analogous 
to the grammarian’s distinction between subject and predicate, but must be 
drawn in the light of the logical relation of an utterance to its context and are 
not necessarily revealed by grammatical form. 
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The difference between the logical categories can be described in 
several different ways:. .- 

(i) In the two contexts which I have postulated, the utterance 
‘dogs bite” is an answer to an implicit question; in the first context, 
“what do dogs do?”, and in the second, ‘which animals bite?’ In 
each case the utterance could be reduced to the logical predicate 
alone; it would be laconic, but it would be intelligible; the logical 
subject is the element which is common to question and answer. 

(ii) The logical subject is what one would leave out if one were 
sending a telegram; the logical predicate is what one would leave in.3 

(iii) The logical subject is the element which is expected or pre- 
dicted by the hearer; the logical predicate is the element which is 
new, unexpected and unpredictable to him.4 

To amplify now the concepts ‘dispensable’ and ‘predictable’: 

(a) In speaking of a word in a given context as ‘dispensable’ I do 
not mean necessarily that it could be omitted without any gram- 
matical adjustment of what remains; thus in saying that &ri&uyels is 
logically dispensable in Ar. Nu. 435 reU&& Tolvuv &v Íueípeis: oU yàp 
ueyóAov Erriduneis I recognise that its omission would make the 
change of ueyóAcw to ueyóa desirable. 

(6) Words are not dispensable or predictable solely by virtue of 
their relation to the verbal context; their relation to their material 
context is also relevant. In S/G3, 35B a Aıdpöv ó Aeivopéveos «od Tol 
Zupokócio: TO: Al Tupdv’ &mó Kúpos, the word ‘dedicated’ is 
dispensed with because it can be understood from a combination of 
the words themselves with the nature and location of the object 
upon which they are inscribed. 

(c) Whether or not dispensability and predictability are deter- 
minants of order remains to be seen; but we can say for certain that 
in any language whatsoever there are circumstances in which order 


* Weil, p. 22, Gabelentz, Sprw. p. 366, Wundt, p. 349, Dittmar, p. 40, 
Gardiner, pp. 273f., Hatcher, pp. 239ff. 

* Loepfe, p. 28. 

3 Cf. Gabelentz, Sprw. p. 366, on exclamations. 

4 Goodell, pp. 30f., Richter, p. 13, Loepfe, p. 25, Bolinger, pp. 1118ff. 

5 That is to say, the whole situation of speaker and hearer, or of writer and 
reader, must be taken into account, and not merely those aspects of the 
situation which are put into words. This is stressed by Brugmann, V'schd. 
pp. 13£, Gabelentz, Sprw. p. 370, Richter, pp. 13, 15 ff., de Vries, p. 23, 
Loepfe, pp. 18, 35f., Gardiner, passim. 
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determines predictability. In X. HG, 1, 2, 16 cv fipxe Mévav6pos the 
relative pronoun óv tells us nothing certain about the content of the _ 
clause which it introduces; Xenophon may, for all the hearer knows, 
be about to say ‘of whom the majority had lost their shields’; we 
cannot predict fjpxe from dv, and still less can we predict Mévovôpos 
from fipxe. On the other hand, in An. 1, 7, 11 àv 'Aprayépong Äpxe, 
given the words &v 'Aprayépons, the following ñpxe has a high 
degree of predictability, for after &v and a man's name the author is 
more likely to be going on to say “led” or ‘commanded’ than any- 
thing else. Similarly in 7G, 17, 8655 [4]ópos [teu£]vos 'A[preut]Bos 
*A[papulotas, Spos does not tell us ‘boundary of what?’, nor does 
tepévous tell us ‘sacred land of whom?’; hence the second word is 
not predictable from the first, nor is the third predictable from the 
first two. But in 8654 Aópos "ApreuíBos tepévos "Apopu[c]los the 
word Teuévous is both predictable and dispensable, for ‘boundary of 
Artemis' can only be 'boundary of the temple/sacred land of 
Artemis”; compare the complete inscription Adpos Aids (JG, 1°, 863), 
in which “temple” or “sacred land” is understood. 

(d) The criterion of dispensability in Greek is, or can be made, a 
very strict one. We are entitled to say that a word in a given utter- 
ance is dispensable if we can find, preferably, an identical utterance, - 
or, failing that, a very similar one, in the same author, or in the same 
place and period, in which it is actually dispensed with. Thus we can 
say that in ‘ Callias dedicated me to Athena’ the words ‘dedicated me” 
are dispensable because we haveactual examples of ' Callias to Athena”. 

(e) Dispensability and predictability are not always the same 
thing. Compare with cv fjpye Mévovôpos the modern English 
practice of writing the name of a man in brackets after the name of 
a ship or a military formation. By convention, the name in brackets 
is the name of the commander; hence in English the words *com- 
manded by' are dispensed with. In Greek this convention is not 
used, so that in àv 'Aprayépons fipxs the word fjpys has a certain 
degree of predictability but is not dispensable. 

(f) “A certain degree” is an unavoidable qualification. A word 
can never be wholly predictable from the preceding words; at the 
best it can only be overwhelmingly likely, and more often it is 
predictable only in the sense that it is the most likely of a small 
number of feasible alternatives. Similarly, in speaking in paragraph 
(d) of “identical. . .or. . .very similar’ utterances I tacitly admitted 
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that in one sense dispensability also may be a matter of degree.” 
Nevertheless, dispensabjlity and predictability differ from ‘ emphasis’ 
in that while admitting of degrees in a positive sense they admit of 
absolutes in a negative sense. I do not know what would be meant 
by calling a word ‘absolutely emphatic’; but in any context there 
are words which are ‘absolutely indispensable’ or ‘absolutely un- 
predictable’. So long, therefore, as certain characteristics can be 
wholly absent from some of the elements with which we are dealing, 
the risk of imprecision entailed in the fact that their presence in the 
remainder is a matter of degree is an acceptable risk. 

The starting-point of this discussion of dispensability and pre- 
dictability was the traditional distinction between ‘logical subject’ 
and ‘logical predicate’. This traditional distinction is by no means 
coincident with the distinction between the dispensable and the 
indispensable or between the predictable and the unpredictable. The 
position is rather that when we devise examples of the simplest kind 
to illustrate the traditional distinction as sharply as we can these 
examples draw our attention to other ways of describing the logical 
relation between the components of an utterance and suggest the 
possibility that these ways may be more fundamental in character, 
and of a wider application, than the traditional terminology. 

This possibility is realisable. In postulating two contexts for the 
English utterance ‘dogs bite’ I chose two of the same type, in which 
one element is ‘given’ by the situation or ‘inherited’ from what has 
preceded. This, however, is not the only type of context. Suppose 
that instead of the habits of dogs or the number of biting animals the 
context were concerned with the means by which animals defend 
themselves. In this context ‘dogs’ and ‘bite’ would receive in 
modern English different intonations but the same volume of voice. 
If we analyse this utterance in terms of dispensability and predict- 
ability, the answer is short and clear: both elements are indispensable 
and both are unpredictable. Yet it is customary to apply to this type 
of utterance also the analysis into ‘logical subject’ and ‘logical 
predicate’; and most people familiar with these terms, if they were 
required to analyse ‘dogs bite’ in the context ‘how do animals 
defend themselves?’, would say that ‘dogs’ is logical subject and 
‘bite’ logical predicate. But would this analysis be meaningful? 


* Cf. Firbas, Comm. p. 42, WO, pp. 71£., on degrees of ‘communicative 
dynamism’; but see p. 53 n. 1 below. ' 
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In the type of utterance in which one element is “given”, the 
speaker is saying something (the logical predicate) about something 
else (the logical subject). There are other types of which something 
similar is true; a list with a heading, or a scholion with a lemma, is an 
utterance in which something (the list or the scholion) is * predi- 
cated’ of a ‘theme’ (the heading or the lemma). Tt is sometimes open 
to us to conceive a simpler and less formal utterance in this way, and 
to make our conception clear in our expression, e.g. “as for John, 
they caught him’, or ‘the one that got away was John’, converting, 
as it were, “they caught John” into a heading ' John” and a minimal 
list “they caught him”, or “John got away” into a heading “the 
following got away’ and a minimal list ‘John’. The relation between 
theme and predicate has played a larger part in discussions of word 
order than it deserves, for the statement ‘the theme precedes the 
predicate’ is tautologous, and “the predicate precedes the theme” 
self-contradictory. One can no more predicate something, of a 
theme not yet expressed than one can “contribute to” a discussion 
not yet proposed or begun. In the case of English utterances of the 


types ‘as for x, y' and “the one who x was y’ we have formal - 


linguistic grounds for saying that x is the theme. But where we have 
only the order x, y to guide us, we cannot infer that the speaker 
necessarily conceives x as theme; we can only say that y is not the 
theme." Most actual utterances have neither theme nor predicate. 
Dionysius's story about Plato's attempts to find a pleasing arrange- 
ment of A. 3274 KoréBny xis els Mepa perà F'AouKovos tot 
"Aplotwvos is bien trouvé. No element in this sentence imposes itself 
as the “theme”; and however determined we might be to analyse it 
as saying something about something else, we could never find 
cogent grounds for deciding whether it says something about 
yesterday, or about Socrates going to Piraeus, or about Socrates 
being with Glaucon. 

It is arguable that attempts to analyse all utterances in terms of 
theme and predicate rest simply on a logical muddle, to which 
Aristotle's metaphors and the ambiguities of the word 'subject' in 
modern European languages have contributed significantly. Where 
the order SP is a syntactical rule, when the theme of some utterance 
conceived as theme and predicate happens to be the grammatical S 


* In the English examples the syntactical structure indicates to the hearer or 
reader the speaker's conception of the utterance; order by itself does not. 
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the normal order satisfies the requirements of the relation between 
theme and predicate, i.e. 7h P is expressed as SP. It is, however, an 
obvious fallacy to argue from ' ZAP is sometimes expressed as SP’ 
to ‘xy always expresses TAP". 

To use the term ‘logical subject’ of the given element in an 
utterance, of the theme in an utterance conceived by the speaker as 
theme and predicate, and of the element which a student of the 
language may choose to regard as a theme, defeats the original 
purpose of making a distinction between syntactical and logical 
categories; and it obscures the fundamental difference between 
dispensable and indispensable elements by applying the same term 
now to a dispensable element and now to an indispensable one.? 
Pl. R. 327 contains five elements no one of which is predictable and 
no one of which is dispensable in the sense that if it were omitted it 
could be understood from the context If we are to retain the terms 
‘logical subject’ and ‘logical predicate’ we must say that the utter- 
ance consists simply of five logical predicates; which would be a 
bizarre use of the word ‘predicate’. For these reasons the tradi- 
tional terminology seems to me inappropriate to the description of 


* The consequence of failure to disentangle different modes of classification 
is reflected in, e.g., Goodell, p. 22, ‘the grammatical subject is likely to be the 
logical subject’, or Gabelentz, Sprw. p. 369, “das Gehdrte verhált sich zu dem 
weiter Erwarteten wie ein Subjekt zu seinem Prädikat’, or Kieckers, St. 7/5. 
pp. 132ff., who seems almost to equate ‘first element’, ‘theme’ and ‘logical 
subject’. 

* This is one of the two major defects (see also n. 3 below) of Loepfe’s 
analysis, pp. 30, 51. He uses ‘ Thema’ of the ‘given’ element, ‘Neues Thema’ 
of the element which is not ‘given’ but seems to him to have some affinity 
with the ‘Thema’. Hence in Menander, Epitr. 149 ff. redtaoaı tpaywbdous, 
off? Sr, Kal Tetra Karéxers mávta. NnAta tive TeAlav T’ &xelvous etipe 
Trpeopurrns vip odmróAos he classifies NnAéa. . . êxelvouç as ‘Neues Thema’. 

3 Paul, p. 236, discussing an utterance of which no element is ‘given’, 
points out that each element could legitimately be regarded as ‘predicated’ of 
all that has preceded. Gabelentz, Weit. pp. 136f., discusses a news item in 
similar terms, but obscures the point by choosing to regard the first element as 
‘psychological subject’, of which all the rest constitutes the ‘psychological 
predicate’. The root of the trouble is the axiom (e.g. Ammann, Dopp. pp. 19f., 
Loepfe, p. 24) that the majority of utterances have one ‘rhema’ apiece. 
Loepfe, pp. 37f., therefore introduces the term ‘Nachtrag’ and analyses 
Pl. Lys. 2034 thus: êmopevóunv uiv (Th.) é£ *AkaSnuelas (Th.) evdu 
Avuxelou (Rh.) Thv É&o rely ous (Ntr.) Um’ auto Td Teixos (Ntr.). Thereby he 
throws away all the advantages which might have been gained by his other- 
wise perceptive and original principles of analysis. 
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the contents of an utterance in terms of their logical relations to their 

context. I realise that one ought not lightly to impose a new. 
terminology upon a subject already overburdened with termino- 

logies; but this consideration is outweighed by the obvious disad- 

vantages of using terms which have already been used in the same 

connection in different senses.’ I propose, then, to treat a Greek 

utterance as composed of elements of two logical types, ‘nuclei’ 

(symbol N) and ‘concomitants’ (symbol C). I call an element N 
if it is indispensable to the sense of the utterance and cannot be 

predicted from the preceding elements, and C in so far as it is 

deficient in either of those qualities.” 

To describe in terms of N and C the utterances so far discussed: 
in the context concerned with the behaviour of dogs, ‘dogs bite’ is 
C N; in the context concerned with biting animals, it is N C; in the 
context concerned with defensive habits of animals, it is N N; and 
the opening sentence of the Republic is N N pN pN pN. 

There is one further type of utterance which must be considered. 
Imagine someone saying: ‘Keep clear of dogs; dogs bite.’ If this 
utterance were written down, without the help of italics or under- 
lining, any reader would interpret the second occurrence of ‘dogs’ 
as C. It could logically be replaced by ‘they’ (pronounced with 
diminished voice) or, indeed, omitted without serious loss of 
intelligibility. But the fact remains that when an utterance of this 
kind is spoken both elements can receive equal volume of voice. In 
other words, the speaker is treating ‘dogs bite’ as if the words 
belonged to a context different in type from that to which they 
actually belong. If I ask myself in what circumstances I would do 
this, I can give a definite answer; I would do it when I had in mind 
a contrast between dogs and other things; I should be implying 
‘other things may not bite, but dogs do’. Implicit antithesis would 
make me treat as N a word which it was open to me to treat as C. 
Now it is one thing to explain what one would have in mind if one 
intoned and stressed in a certain way some words of one’s own 
language; it is quite another thing to demonstrate what was in the 


* Cf. Richter, p. 11, on the desirability of a new terminology even in 1920. 
Sometimes the same term has been used in opposite senses; e.g. Ammann's 
‘Satzbasis’ (Unt. 1, p. 13) is the opposite of Firbas’s ‘communicative basis’. 

2 ‘Nucleus’ is used by Firbas, see p. 34 n. 2 above. ‘Nucleus’, ‘satellite’ 
and ‘concomitant’ are used by Pittman, pp. 288f., with phonemic and 
morphemic connotations. 
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mind of an ancient writer." If I formulate rules of order in terms of 
N and C and then explain away every recalcitrant example by saying 
that the writer must have chosen to treat C as N, I am wasting time 
on a grossly circular argument. Whether or not the situation is as 
difficult as this can only be discovered by seeing whether there is 
a ‘normal’ pattern of relationship between N and C and how far the 
abnormal instances can be defined and classified. 


B. CONCOMITANTS ‘ 


(i) TREATMENT OF CONCOMITANTS AS POSTPOSITIVES 


By definition, M and 4 are such that when an utterance is composed 
of one of each they are arranged in the order Mg. We have seen that 
in early Greek the combination of two M with one or moreg tended to 
be arranged in the order Mg(g) M. Can we trace a similar process in 
logical terms, of such a kind that the combination of N with C takes 
the form N C7 and of two N with C the form N C N? Again, we have 
seen the effect of a tendency in historical times to treat a clause as a 
pair or series of word-groups and to distribute q among these groups. 
Is there a parallel logical development resulting in the distribution 
of C over a series of word-groups each of which begins with N?3 

The pair of documents which follow were inscribed at Tegea in 
the fifth century s.c. (ZG, v, ii, 159). (B) was intended to replace 
and cancel (A), but fortunately (A) was not cancelled with such 
vigour as to render it illegible. 


(A) (B) 
$1. Zovbio TO Oirrayals Zowdlcn mapkoðéka TS Dihaxaiô 
Sıkarıan vaï TRETpOKÁTIO! uvod dpyuplö 


* Brugmann, Vschd. pp. 4f., emphasises the essential difference between the 
study of spoken and of dead languages. 

? Suggested (in different terminology) by Ammann, Unt. 1, pp. 20, 26f., 
Delbrück, Altınd. pp. sıf 

3 The argument from analogy is in itself of limited value. The fact that in 
most Greek words the terminations give the spatio-temporal orientation of the 
stem accords with the arrangement Mg, where q gives similar orientation of 
M. Yet attempts to infer general * Bestimmungsgesetze' from the structure of 
the word and to apply these to the structure of the sentence (e.g. Dittmar, 
pP. 37ff., Goodell, pp. 21, 34, Hirt, p. 235, Gabelentz, Sprw. p. 373, Bergaigne, 
pp. 22ff., 125 ff.) do not do justice to the facts. É 
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The words mTapkoðńka and &pyuplc are C, because they could have 
been omitted and understood from the material context; the demon- 
stration of this is provided by (A), 1, where the composer thought 
it unnecessary to say that the money was a deposit or that it was in 
coined silver. The logical pattern of (B), 1 is: NCpN:NNC;I 
take Tzerponderion uvat as a complex N of numeral type. Cf. JG, 1x, 
i, 333.4 (Locris, V B.C.), 4ff. oi x’ &6íko(s) auAdı, réropes Spoxpal: 
al dé TrAéov Sér &papáv Exo1 TÒ oov, këmóAov SHAETS FOTI ovAdoat, 
DGE, 412 (Olympia, VI s.c.), 1 al dé Bevéoi &v Tlapdı, Bot xa 864501 
Kod koßdpaı Tecla. In the first provision of the Locrian document, 
the composer did not think it necessary to say that “four drachmae" 
was a fine, given that the document is a law and laws are largely 
concerned with the specification of penalties. Therefore dpAéto in 
the second provision and 848801 in the Olympian document may 
be regarded as C; they exemplify respectively the logical patterns 
N CpN and Ng CpN N? 


The remainder of the Xuthias documents from Tegea is: 


$2. atk’ avos hikk, el pév xa 208, 
&veA£c6. atrrds áveA£c06. 
$5. al Sé K’ &moóvü, al é ka pë 368, 
TÓv TÉKvOv Epev, Toi uloi dveAda86 Tol yvécioi, 
Errei xa Tréve Feten heßövrı. Errei ka éB&cóvri TrévTe Feten, 
$32. el 8 Ka Lê 3ôvTi, 
Tal Guyorrépes &vendo OS Tal yvéotat. 
$5b. : el 5E Ka pË sóvmi, 
Tol vódol dveAöcho. 
$4. al 8E xa pê yeveã Aslıretan, el SE ka pë vóðor sóvmi, 
Tov &mibiKÁ&TOy Éysv. Tol ’s &oiota Trödıkes ctveAóc06. 
$5. el 86 K’ &vgiAEyóvmi, 
Siayvdpev dé Tös Teye&ras tol Teys&roa Siayvorrö 
Ká Tov Beðuóv. Kc Tov OsO0uóv. 


In (A), 2 &veAéc8c is JV; it is, in fact, a complete clause in itself. In 
(B), 2, on the other hand, the JV status of &veAéo9co is in peril; given 
avrós, the sense of &veAéc&co becomes almost inevitable, and the 


* I do not distinguish between N, C N, where N, and N, are syntactically 
interrelated (e.g. as $ to O or as components of S) and the same arrangement 
where N, and N, are co-ordinated (e.g. S, V+ Sa). Cf. Havers, Spalt., Hdb. 
pp. 44f., Boldt, pp. 78ff., 103 ff., Rass, Krause, pp. 245 f., Delbrück, Altind. 
pp. 58f. 
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word might therefore be regarded as dispensable because predictable. 
The composer has chosen, by means of the order, to give C status 
to a word not inevitably of that status. But in (B), 3-4 the composer 
no longer has a choice; given åveñtoðw in (B), 2, &veAco8o in (B), 3, 
(B), 3a, (B), 3b and (B), 4 is necessarily C. When combined with a 
single N, in 5b, it follows it; combined with two N, in 3 and 3a, it 
is placed after the first W. In (B), 4 I take &oioTa Trößıkes to be a 
complex N, so that the pattern is ppNN C. 

A more complicated and sophisticated document, the First Decree 
of Callias (Athenian Tribute Lists, D 1) illustrates the same principles: 


($1) &rro86voa ois sois Ta xpéuorra TK peó- NpNpNpN...|| 


($3) Aoyıodadöv 8& Aoi AoyioTal... Ng pN...| 
($4) ouvayöyts Bê 16v Aoyıcröv Nq pC pN N Mt || 


È Bond ontrroxpértdp foro. 
($5) dmodsvröv Bt tà xpéuorra Aor mpuróves... Ng pC pN...| 
g&récovres TH TE TIVéRIO Kal Tà ypap- N pN pp... .|| 
narteia... 
($6) &moqavóvrav St Ta yeypaunéva Aoi te Ng pC pN... || 
hrepãs.. 


In $4 T&v AoyioTGv is C by virtue of of Aoyiotal in $5; in $5, Tà 
xprihorta is C by virtue of $1 and (by implication) $$ 2-4; in $6, T& 
yeypanuéva is C by virtue of the latter part of $5. The decree goes 
on to provide for the creation of a new board of treasurers; it defines 
their essential function, and then proceeds to details: 
($9) Tapa Sè Tóv vOv Tapidv xod Tõv EmoTa- pgpN CppN...: 
TOV... 
é&rropi&uiéo&c85v Kai émooréoáo9óv tk NpNpC...| 
xpéuara... 
($10) kal Trapadexodadöv Aoi Tapion Aor Aexóv- pN pC pN ppN C| 
TES Tapa TÓv vv ápyóvróv 
With &rrapiunoéc9ov kal drrostnodatkov Tà xprinorta in $9 cf. ó 
Bopéns Te kal 6 xeiudov êorão in the following passage of Herodotus 
(11, 26, 2): 
el Sé f] oTáoIS HAAaKTO TEM dopécov pap N pN || 
Kal TOU oùpavoŭ ` pp N: 
TH u£v vOv 6 Bopéns Te Kai é xeiucov &cr&o,, poNipNg ppN C || 
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TOUT: uiv TOU vórou fjv fj ovécis Kal Tis NgipN M! pC ppN || 


necanßpins, 
TH dé O vóros viv dornks, Ppap N: NC| 
rauen dé 6 Bopéns, NgipN!| 
el Tata otros elye, pNiNC| 
6 TiAtos &v pNg: 
&rreAauvönevos Ex pécou TOU oUpavoU N pN pN: 
Und ToU yeınövos Kal TOU Bopéo ppN ppN| 
Nie dv Te &vo THs EUpcorrns Nq pN pN || 
Kocrderrep vOv fis AiBUns &pyeroa, pN:pN Cl 
Bie&ióvra 8° äv piv Sie tráons EUpoorrns Naqq pN N: 
EATropaut N 
trotésiv &y TÓv "lorpov Ng pN | 
Térrep viv tpydzetat Tov NeiAov. pNC:pN 


Certain words in this passage are immediately identifiable as C: 
toräcı, (Av) | otdois, and &ornke, by virtue of the initial fj oácis; 
Epxeran because of fie &v, and êpyágera because of moite äv; and 
elxe on grounds of dispensability. One of the commonest brachy- 
logies in Greek is the omission, in a relative clause, particularly with 
mep, of a word intelligible from its occurrence in the preceding 
clause; Herodotus here, as often, avoids brachylogy by expressing 
words which could be left implicit. 6 Bopéns TE Kal 6 xeu are a 
pair of N co-ordinated; so are ToU vórov Kal Tijs peoouPpins. In the 
former case the C is placed after the second N, in the latter case after 
the first. Towards the end of the passage, viv and fis AiBuns are N; 
so are viv and Töv NefAov; in the former case the C tpxeta is placed 
after the second N, in the latter case the C ipyó&eroa after the first N. 
In this short passage we have four clear examples of C combined 
with two JV. In two cases the JV are co-ordinated; in the other two 
cases they are not.? Whether they are co-ordinated or not, the C may 
be placed either after the first N or after the second. 

Platonic argument illustrates the same principles as legal docu- 
ments and Herodotean exposition. In Laches, 194E Nicias expresses 
. the view that courage is dewöv Kai 8appoAéov &miornun. After 
dealing with a certain amount of obstreperousness from Laches, 
Socrates embarks (196D) on an examination of Nicias's hypothesis, 
and begins with a formal statement of it: thy &v6peíav &moarrjunv 


* I have provisionally treated Extropai as N, but see (iii) below. 
* See p. 42 n. 1 and v below. 
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pis S&vv Te Kal Oappoécov elvan: pA N Mi Ng pN M*. In 198D 
he turns the argument tothe discussion of &morfjua in general, and 
in 1998 begins his conclusion ovxotv, & &piote, Kal f) &v6pelo rv 
` Seivósv Emorum &oriv Kal Cappontwv: N...ppN pN C M! pN. He 
reminds Nicias what tà Server Koi Tà GappoAéa are; he reminds him 
of the nature of &miortun. Then: ot pdvov dpa TÜV dev xal 
Gappaécov f dvipela Emoriun tortv: N Ng pN pN pN C Mº. The 
argument continues (199 C): ‘You have told us about a part of 
courage; but we were asking what courage as a whole was. Now it 
seems oU póvov Suvóv TE Kal Gappoécov Emoryun fi dvöpelo totiv’: 
N N NqpN N pC Ms. My analysis here does not depend upon 
subjective interpretation of ‘emphasis’, but upon the simple test of 
dispensability. In 1998 oU uóvov pa, KTA., given the preceding few 
lines, ñ &v&psíc could not be omitted without causing confusion, but 
&morhun écrív could. In 199c the reverse is the case. 

With the exception of elxe in Herodotus's el tatrra oúrcos elye, all 
the words which I have so far treated as C have been words 'given' 
by the verbal or material context. There is in addition a common 
type of C (elye is an example) which is dispensable in so far as the 
word-group which contains it could be rephrased to convey the 
essential meaning without it. Àn easily applied test is to substitute 
q or Mº. Thus in Pl. Grg. 470D Evboduwv oóv coi Soket elven À 
&6105; OU olda, & TIGAs, où yóp mw ovy ytyova Tê dvBpl, the 
words tq &vBpl are pC because they could be replaced by the q 
avri. Cf. retro in two passages of Herodotus: 


VII, 198, 2. (.. .GAAos TOTANÓS) TH oŭvopa kero Aupos pN C N 


TG olvouá tot: Apos PNM N 
=T oŬŭvopa Aúpas pNN 
200, 2 (koun Te tor!) TH oOvopa Aven kra pNNC 
—Tij oŬŭvopa *AvOnAn ori PNN M: 
—Tij otvopa "Aven pNN 


In cases to which the test of substitution is inapplicable there is 
room for much doubt and disagreement, according to one's view of 
the extent to which the sense conveyed by the omission of the 
alleged C falls short of the “essential” sense. For example in Pl. 
Euthyphro, za Tes tv Aurelio karamay Siorrpißäs ive viv 
Sicrrpípeis there is antithesis between tv Aukeio and évOc&5e and be- 
tween KaToArtrev and viv; these are certainly N, and &ixrpipeis is 
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certainly C; but I may not command agreement in suggesting that 
Siatpipds is also C (tas tv Aukelo. . . BirtpiBás being replaceable by 
Tô Aúkeiov), so that the logical structure of the whole utterance is 
ppNiN C|NiN C. Cf. D. Liv, 3 fuels 8' chotrep év6ó5* elcoberpev, 
ouro Bryyonev Kal É&o— N(— M?) gipN C||.N(— M^) CipN, in 
which eló9eiuev. might plausibly be regarded as JV; it is its sub- 
ordination to the strong antithesis iv6á6e/É&o which gives it its 
flavour of C. 

The passages already analysed have shown the analogy between 
M: Mq and Ni N C, and I add one further example of the ' distribu- 
tion' of C, Lys. 1, 15-16: l 


Trpootpxeraf pol Tis Trpeoßürıs &vOpcotros Nag NC| 

Ùmò yuvenkós Utrotrepqbeton. . . pN N...| 
cum Bê (sc. À yuvi)... N=M'°)g...|| 
TrpoceAdoloa oÙ por Nag; 


ty yos f| &v6poxrros fis olklas tis êufis tmm- NpCpNpNN| 
‘EöplAnte’, Epn,. . .. NC... 

Here the- C f| &v6porros is placed after the leading word of the 
second word-group of a sentence in the manner of e.g. the q poi in 
D. XXI, 26 obvavríos Kev äv sùðúş uoi Adyos. 


(ii) CONCOMITANT GROUPS 
Naturally the C element in a clause may be more than a single word. 


The simplest type of complex C, like the simplest of complex J, is 


a pair of words which together constitute a familiar expression and 
are rarely separated, but a clause may also contain a succession of C 
which all have similar logical relations to the preceding clause(s) 
but are not united by any other common factor. Both types are 
illustrated by $$ 10-12 of the First Decree of Callias: 


($10) ...xol ev orë: &vaypagoóvróv ppNNNN...| 
uidi Krravra... 
($11) Kal Td Aorróv dvaypapévtév ho: — ppN C pN C pC|| 
alel Tapion Es oTÉAEV 
Kal Aóyov Si5ó6vróv 16v te vrv pN N pN C ppNC p || 
xpEndrôv Kal TÓv TrpooiíóvTov 
Tols Beois... ; 
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($12) od & Tlavafivolôv às Movadévaix — ppN pN pCC 
TOA Aóyov SiGduTGv. . . 


In $12 & Tavatnvatov ès Tlavodıyvona is a complex N of familiar 
type; Tov Adyov BiSdvrosv is a comparable type of C. In§11 the N 
are TO Aorrróv and of alel; tapla: and ès oTHAnv are both C by virtue 
of what has preceded, but the C status of each of them is independent 
of that of the other and of &veypogóvrov. 

Three literary passages illustrate the treatment of C groups; they 
are arranged in ascending order of magnitude: 

(a) Euthyphro, SE 


TrpáBEcos Tivos Tr&pı Siapepópevor Na N| 
of piv Sikais paolv arriv Tremp Gon, Na: N C4 CI 
ol 5è &bíkcos Ng:N 


Here qacív is strictly speaking Mr’ in character, and the word- 
group which I have analysed as N C4 C is therefore on the 
borderline of the category ‘C group’; it admits of the analysis 
N Mq C. 

(B) Chrm. 164D 


xol Sele ado Aoi GMT PN ppN N pN N || 
TÒ TotoUTov ypáuyo. 

Kol yàp toto otra por Soket TO pg! Nq C pC Cp... 
ypáupa vaksið, ds... 


The word-group headed by the N otrre stands essentially in the 
same relation to roŬro as may be seen in the much simpler Hero- 
dotean clause el taŭra: otros elye. The first C of the group, Soxel, 
is, like gaolv, a word of special status (see section (iii)). 

(c) Hdt. 1, 1, 1 


(...T& TE GAAG xod 51’ fjv adriny éroAguncav 
GAAÃoIOL.) 
Tlepoécov pév vuv ol Aóyior Nag pN: 
Golwikas atrious paol yevésbeu tis Brapopris NCCCpC 


Here again qavi and yevtodan are words of special status, classifiable 
as Mr, so that the word-group Polvixas...Siapopiis may be 
analysed as N=M®) C(—.M*) C(— M?) C(— M*) pC(=M?), and is 
clearly modelled upon M: Mqq M. 
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(iii) TREATMENT OF CONCOMITANTS AS PREPOSITIVES 


The analogy between Mg M and N C N suggests the possibility of 
a similar analogy between pM and C N. There are, I believe, 
certain categories of word which are commonly treated as if they 
were p. Consider, for example, Hdt. 111, 81, 2: 


Kofroı Tupá&vvou Üfpiv qeúyovros &vôpas PINNNC: 
ts Sou dkoAdorou Üfpiv trecelv PNNC NG?) 
tori ovSapds dvacyetov. ton N NII 


What is the status of torı here? Is it, as Mº, to be compared to 
q immediately following a word-group which it is nowadays 
customary to mark off by commas (ch. 11, (i), (D, p. 13)? Or 
is it wrong to suppose that there is any kind of pause in the voice 
after treetv? The latter question, at least, cannot be asked about 
111, 82, 1: 


uol dé rà piv elre Meyófusos Ngllpg eive N: 
ls Tò THAT Bos Éxovra ppN C || 
Boxéei oUx dSpOdds Aton. Sorte NN C || 


Both sre and Soxée are obviously C in character, since they are 
logically dispensable; yet both of them here are the first M of a 
clause. Cf. also Hp. Carn. 4, 3: 


ei Tis £65A01 órrr&v pq tão N Ng PN pNgl| 
veupwded Te kal KoAAcoBeat Karl rào Sé, 

rá pèv GAAa Toy Strté&ran, pgN:N C| 

Tk Bê veupcobe& Te Kal koAAcobea paN a pNiN CC...| 
oU £02 órrTGc9o1 . . . 

vô Bê miórarrov Kal Armrapóv PNPN: NC| 


róxioTa Strrérod. 


The passage exemplifies the same logical principles as that of 
Herodotus on the path of the sun, with the single exception of 
tG£01; cf. ibid. 19, 6 el Bé TIS BoUAerod Kad ToŬto EAéy Eau, KTA., where 
PowAeta is as insignificant for the essential sense of the passage as 
Edo! in 4, 3. 

It would therefore seem possible that words meaning “think”, 
‘seem’, ‘want’, ‘be willing’, ‘say’, and ‘be’, when there is no 
significant antithesis between thinking and saying, wishing and 
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doing, being and becoming, or appearance and reality, can be 
treated as if they were p. This is by no means the full story of the 
behaviour of elven (see section (iv)), but it offers an explanation of 
the very common type of clause vouígwv otras &v piora rpäfen, in 
which q is placed not after the word meaning ‘thinking’, ‘knowing’, 
‘hoping’, etc., but after the next M. It is noteworthy that these 
words are dispensable in the sense that they could be replaced by ds 
with a participial construction or simply by an accusative and 
infinitive construction.” 


(iv) PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT OF CONCOMITANTS 
Demonstrative words are often logically C, but they are exempt 
from the treatment which I have described in sections (i) and (ii); 
their role as M* may take precedence over their logical category. 
Thus we find in the First Decree of Callias: 


($7) Taulas 56 étrovapevev TOUTOV TöV Na N CpC ...|| 
Euatov... 
($8) Aotrro: St Tequevóvrôv ty tródei... MC pN...|| 


oúror in $8 is as dispensable, logically speaking, as rovrov in $7, but 
is nevertheless given precedence. This treatment of demonstrative 
words is extended to words which are in explicit antithesis ;3 the 
nature of the extension may be seen in many passages of Herodotus’s 
catalogue of Xerxes’ army, e.g.: 


VII, 62, 2-63 
Kícoi 8. . .prtprpdpor fioav. Ng...N Mt|| 
Kicolcov 58 fipxe ’Avdons. . . Ca N N...| 


'Aocópioi 85. . .Eyxeipläia.. .elxov... Ng...N...C...| 

otto: dê tro piv 'EXAvow ixoMovro — M*gipgN N N...|| 
Zúpiol... 

fipxs Sé oecov "Oráorns. Nag N || 


* Firbas, Comm. pp. 45f. - 

* Fraenkel, Kolon, pp. 327ff., treats vouíscv, Tiyoupevos, etc. in such 
utterances as *Kurzkola'. 

3 Demonstratives often imply antithesis, but their treatment as M* does 
not depend on their antithetical element; cf. où &&= M®g in cases where 
antithesis is ruled out, e.g. Hdt. 111, 69, 3 Kad fv pay paiva Eyov Sta, 
vépe cecouTiy Zuépbi TH Küpou cuvork&ty, Tv BE un Exo, où BE 1H uay 
Zyutpbi. 


4 DG 
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73-4 I i 
Opúyss 5à &yyxoré&ro tijs Tlapkayovkfs Nei NpNCC...|| -- 
oxeuiy elyov... 
“ol BE Opúyes.. .tkaMovro Bplyss. . . pqC. ..N N...|| 
"Apu£vioi BE karé mep Dpúyes tosoáxaro. ... NgipgNC...| 
TOUTOV v fioxe'Apróxuns... M«N N N...| 


AvuBol 8 &yxoré&ro tis “EAAnvixiis elxov Noi N pN C CI 
óma... 
ol &è Außol Mnloves ExoAeivro TO máa... pgCi N C pNN.. .|| 


From the point of view of dispensability, there is no difference 
between the q opewv in fipxe 56 apewv and the demonstratives oiro! 
and Tovrroov in otrrot. . .&xaAsivro and Tovro. . .Npxe, but the writer 
has chosen to use demonstratives in thetwo latter cases; he could have 
chosen otherwise. Equally, there is no logical difference between opewv 
and Kıoolav, or between ol 56 ®puyes or of Bé Außol and the third 
person plural termination of the verb; but the writer has chosen to cast 
his account of the Persian contingents in the form of a list in which 
each item is explicitly contrasted with what has preceded and what is 
to follow. ‘Catalogue style’, in which the initial word of an item 
may be a demonstrative or treated as a demonstrative, is the most 
obvious type of extended explicit antithesis.! A similar preferential 
treatment of C appears in shorter antitheses, e.g. Hdt. 11, 22, 1: 

Atyaı yàp où” orn ouBév, C(=p?)qpN N| 
` gayıtvn tov Nov dew ded Trkonévns C(—p) PN N pN NI. 

Xióvos, 
Os pés? uiv Ex Aipong Sic uéoov Alfiórrov, pCgipN pN N || 
ExBidol Bê és Alyurrrov. NgipN || 


Related to antithesis is the preferential treatment of a word in 
rejecting someone else's argument, e.g. Hdt. 11, 20, 2-3: 


TÓv À) Erépn uiv Mya ppNg C; 
Tous Ernolos dvépous elvoa altious PNN M: CiC pC 
mAÂnSúeiv Tov TroTaydv... 


* Th. vi, 43 is a good example of ‘catalogue’ style. 

2 It must, however, be observed that there is a logical affinity between pel, 
in describing the course of a river, and the usage of fom discussed below 
(p. 52); cf. Kieckers, St. VB. pp. s8£. 

3 This is on—or over—the boundary of emotive utterance; cf. the scornful 
repetition in Ar. Lys. 430 ff. unötv expoyAcvere... Ti Sel uox Adv; oU yàp 
HoxAG Bal, KTA. 
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TroAAdnis Sé Ernaton piv otk dv Etrvevoay, Ng: Cgi Ng Cl 
ò 8 Neos twùrò Epyágero. ... PIN: NC| 
pós Sé el Ernaten ation fjoov, NgipC C Mt | 
Xpfiv xcd Toys GAAOUs Trorogiots, C(=p) ppN C | 
8001 Tolo Ernoígo: dvrior péouon, ppC N C| 


ópoícos Trécy civ kal Kork "rorirr t& Nef. NC ppN pN | 


The degree of implicit antithesis involved in such an argument is 
almost the furthest that we can trace the influence, via explicit anti- 
thesis and ‘catalogue style’, of the preferential treatment of demon- 
stratives. We are already passing into the sphere of influence of a 
different phenomenon, the preferential treatment of words which 
have some emotional force—among which I would class the Me 
ToAUs and Ts, in which there is necessarily a degree of emotion 
absent, for example, from vioi and pépos. 
A different category of preferential C is indicated by the relation 
between $1 and $2 of the First Decree of Callias: 
($1) dmrobóvos rols Beols tá xpévara... NpNpN...| 
($2) Krodıdöven 5è dd tSv xpipáróv & | CappC ||ppN M'! pC N | 
lc &rróbooív tom tols sois ipot- 
qrouéva 
The explanation of this phenomenon is as follows. It often happens 


that in a compound word one element is N and the other element C; 
this is true of ovSels, ouxém, etc., e.g. in Hdt. 111, 119, 6: 


dup uiv &v por &AAos yévorro, | NqqqiN C||pN NI 
el Gatucov $8601, 
Kal téxva AAA, el Tatra drroPáÃouu, pNC pV NI 


Trarrpds Bê Kal uryrpós oUkéni neu soóvrov Ng pNiNq N| 
dibeAgeós dv &XAos oudevi tpémy yévortro. Mg CiNCC|| 

It is true also of compound verbs, as in D. xxı, 32: 
&v nv Tolvuv Ibicyrny Svra my! etrésv UBplon. — pggN Migg Ng || 


TS... 

ypaphv Opoeox! . . „peuferan, NN...C| 
tev 58 Geopodérny, Stipes tora KodérraE. PININ M: NII 
Sik ti; óm tous vópous õn - PN ||ppN N 

Ò otro Troy Trpooußpizei. pNCN 


* UPpecos is not, I think, C, for ypaphy Ubpecs is balanced by Sikny 
koxnyoplas. 
42 
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— where mpooußpizeı is analysable into N mpoo- and C -vBpiza. 


A fortiori, a preposition in a complex of preposition with noun or .- 
pronoun may be N; and so it is in &ró T&v xpnpu&rov above. 

But if a preposition or an element in a compound word may have 
N status, so may a termination or any form which belongs to a 
system of forms. For instance in D. xxi, 122 Tis pola ij rovrov 
ytyov’ À y£vorr àv Trovnpla; the N element in yévoit’ &v is not the 
stem yev- but the mood index with the q &v. Here, and in expres- 
sions such as for Kal Zoran, &bókei Kal Sokel, etc., the meaning is 
indicated in English (but not in all modern European languages) by 
diminished volume of voice on the repetition of the verb stem and 
augmented volume on the auxiliary, can, would, did, etc. English 
‘emphasis’ may reliably be employed in translating passages such 
as Hdt. 111, 64, 2 pobdov Sé cas ummy &mroAcAskos ein Tov &BeApeóv, 
Amika Zyu£pBiv: dcroxAavoas Sé Kal Trepinuertiicas ti demkon 
cuugopij, dvabpwoke Em tov Imrov...Kal of &vaOpookovn Emi 
Tov Trrrrov ToU KoAeoU TOU Eipeos à uukns érromitrrer. dmrorhaÚúoas 5E 
virtually=elta, and å&vaðpookovti virtually==tv TOUTE, requiring 
the translations ‘after he had wept...’ and ‘while he was jumping 
up...’, and exhibiting a certain affinity between this class of 
preferential C and the preferential demonstratives.' The class, how- 
ever, includes phenomena which are not demonstrative in character 
and cannot be translated by English demonstratives. The verb 
elvaı is sometimes used by Herodotus as a signal that an item of 
general rather than historical information is being given, e.g. 1v, 158, 
2 Kal Tov KGAMOTOV TOV Xop Ive. . . uf iSo, . . . vukróg Tap yov. 
Eon 66 TH xoxo Tovro olvoua “Ipaca, ctr. ibid. 182, 1 koAcvós TE 
&Aös korı poros TH "Auycvíc xod USwp, Kal &vOporrror Trepl atrròv 
olkéouci: TH BE xapa ToUro olvopa AdyiA& oti. In both these 
cases alike the English-speaker would increase the volume of voice 
on ‘name’ (‘the name of this place. . .”) and not on any word which 
could be regarded as a translation of tor1.? 

&rroBidévea in the Decree of Callias belongs to this category. The 
aorist infinitive &rroBoúvaa in $ 1 prescribes the act; the imperfective 
&troBidóvoa is the signal that a detail about the act is being pre- 
scribed, and the next words &ró T&v xpnu&rov, where dd is N, 
show that it is the source of the money which is being prescribed. 


* Cf. Firbas, Comm. p. 42 n. 25. 
* Bloch, pp. 243 ff., Wackernagel, Dicht. pp. 18 ff. 
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Cf. IG, 17º, 16 (Athens, 394B.C.), 10ff. ôuócal1 dé *Abnvalcv piv] TOS 
eTpormyé[s . . .Kod Tos Immeos, "Eperpi&ov Bê [6s aTpornyôs Kad] 


Thy Boat... .[... Kal Tas GAAS] doxás:.. .duvivar 68 Tov vópip[ov 
Spxov éxacrépo|s Tov mapà aploıv ajos. 

C. Nuc ei 

(i) SERIES 


So far we ie live been concerned with the relation between N and C. 
A less tractable problem is raised by clauses which contain two or 
more N. Where both N are M+, what determines their order? To 
speak of an order of importance is unhelpful, since it is rarely 
possible to form any opinion of the comparative importance of the 
different N in the same clause." 

Certain Attic boundary-inscriptions of late fifth-century date are 
illuminating: 

IG, 2, 897 Beúp' ['Es]voiwiov [rp]rrros 7eA[s]vrét, Tieparôv Sé 
TPITTÜS Gpyeran. 

Ibid. 899 [5]ep" 'Era[x]péov pretos tedeurãa, Opiactov st 
&pyerot TPITTIS. 

SEG, x, 374 Jrlprevos TIeAefurän, TaXpaviéóv Sy Apyer[oı 
mlprrris. 

IG, 1°, 898 [5]eüpe Tlofılavıöv tprrros vekeurãa, &pxeroa & Muppi- 
voolöv TpITTUS. 


The first member of the antithesis is arranged uniformly in all 
cases; the name of the trittys, followed by the word tpırris, followed 
by TeAsut&. The structure of the second member varies. The two N 
in it are the name of the trittys and &pxeren, and these may occur in 
either of their two possible orders. tprrrus is here C, and may be 
attached to either N, giving the two patterns NC Nand N NC. 

It thus appears that when two members of the same syntactical 
structure and similar content are in antithesis, the second member 
may or may not be arranged in the same order as the first. When it 


* Firbas, Comm. p. 42 insists on the need to discover the relative importance 
of all the elements of an utterance, and speaks (Non-Th. pp. 171f.) of a 
“transitional status’ between ‘rheme’ and ‘theme’. I do not feel able to do 
more than point out, in a given example, which elements have some degree of 
C status, and would prefer to leave all other questions of ‘importance’ alone. 
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is not, the order of the antithetical pair as a whole is given the 
technical term ‘chiasmus’, and may be symbolised (xy) (y x’). The 
fact that boundary-stones may be chiastic shows that chiasmus is 
not necessarily a literary embellishment.’ Cf. JG, xit, v, 593 (lulis, 
V B.C), r4ff. &rropolvev thy olxinv EXeúbepov GeAdoon! Trpórrov, 
Ererra Bê oomo olkétny tuBávra, DGE, 179 (Gortyn, V B.c.), 
off. pEDE TA Ts yuvankös Tov &vôpa &rro8ó6o1 uë’ Emorévom, WEB” 
uluv Tá TÄS parrpós. 

Less conspicuous than chiasmus, but related to it, is the series of 
the type (xy)--(x' y) +y" x") - (Q7 x") .. ., in which the two mem- 
bers of each pair are arranged in the same order, but each pair may 
differ in order from the preceding pair. The following passage is 
taken from one of the more artless speeches of the Demosthenic 
corpus, [D.] xiv, 6f.: 

fjv & Eye uiv fi£looa TrapohouPáveiv, 
Oeópnnos Sé TrpoUkoAEcoro TrapaBoúvoa, 
dog ottrol qao, 
TÒ & o&p’ ovSels elõe Trapóv,. . . 
tpaprüpncav 8’ of uáprupes TOI 
Ós &EAcı TrapaBoúvor Oeópnuos 
Kal TpéKAnoiv TrpokadoITO, 
dono 8' of Sikatai 
And elven thy paptuplay, 
gaye 8’ éué Tóv EAcyxov..., 
TOS OK Avarykalöv toriv 
TOÚTOUS TOUS HápTupas Te weubfi uspaprupnktvot ; 
In the first antithesis (Bye piv, KTA.) Oeógnuos 86, Tpočkoañtoaro and 
trapabotver are placed in the second member in positions corre- 
sponding to tyd pév, hElwoa and trapoAcuPdverv in the first; in the 
third member 1d 86 oóya corresponds to ty uév and Gedqnpos Sé 
in position and in morphological category, though its syntactical 
role is different. In the second antithesis (tuaptúpnoav 8è, KTA.), the 
verb dr\6noav 5€ occupies the same position in the second member 
as the verb éyaptupnoav 8€ in the first, and the subject-noun of 
Sikacraí the same as the subject-noun ol uóprupes obo. In the third 
antithesis (dAnPfi, KTA.) the predicates &An8ij elven and gevyenv 5é take 
first place in their respective members. 


* Schick, pp. 370f., Leumann, pp. 797f., Delbrück, Altind. pp. 61f. 
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The fact that one cannot predict when a Greek will employ 
chiasmus in antithesis is æ particular case of a more general pheno- 
menon: one cannot predict at what point, in a series of members of 
similar or identical structure and content, the internal arrangement 
of the members will be changed. 

There is a large class of utterances which is not as a rule mentioned 
in discussions of word order but is nevertheless highly relevant to 
this matter of series; I mean lists, especially lists of payments. For 
example, each item in the first Athenian Tribute-List conveys two 
pieces of information: the name of the city which has paid, and the 
écrapyt of the amount which it has paid. Throughout the list, the 
name of the city is placed first and the amount second. In the next 
list, however, the order is reversed, and it remains so in all the other 
extant lists. The relevance of facts of this kind to the multinuclear 
clause may appear from consideration of some passages (S/G3, 
2414) from the accounts of the commissioners in charge of the 
reconstruction of the temple at Delphi in the fourth century. The 
entries made in the first part of the accounts for 356 (S/G3, 2414, 
4ff.), under the rubric £boxe & röAıs, are of a pattern which is-normal 
throughout this series of documents. The name of the recipient is 
given first; then the goods or services for which the payment was 
made; then the amount of the payment, e.g. Tlaoiavı loyeycou 
uvês éka. . .“AppoSian xoAkei Seopdsv pvas EE. In the latter part of 
the accounts of 356, however, there is a list of entries in which the 
order is changed, the goods or services being specified first and the 
recipient second, e.g. payaveopatos XoipóÃc pv&s Téropos* BoAÍpuou 
elopopãs Spaxuai Tpeis, huioPéAiov: ToT TS poxávena Alov Topas 
Oeoyéva paypal tévte, tA. The rubric which introduces this 
series is &rró Totrrou c&véAcpa. Yet the change in order can hardly 
be related to the change in rubric, for the composer seems not to 
have realised at first the grammatical consequences of the new 
rubric; he wrote pvds téropas in the accusative, as if under the 
rubric Same & mörıs, and only in the second item passed to the 
appropriate nominative (a confusion which occurs elsewhere in this 
series of documents). The abnormality of the order is in fact 
matched by the abnormality of the circumstances in which these 
payments were made. The document itself states: petà Tov Aoyiopev, 
mapeóvrav Taw BouAsur&v, érétafav tol voorttoiol.. .dpyupiov 
Bópev mori T& Epya Tà Ev Koplvêcar. . .KepdAcpa Tot ÉAafov perà 
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tov Aoyicyóv ol Kopívêior voorroıol Kal 6 Zikumvios uvês Gekarokro. 
The explanation, I think, is this. The draft record of the expenditure __. 
at Corinth was presumably made not by the man who drew up the 
record of expenditure at Delphi, but by the Corinthian commis- 
sioners. Their arrangement differed from thatadopted by the recorder 
of expenditure at Delphi; given a free choice whether to name the 
recipient before the service or the service before the recipient, the 
Delphian made one choice and the Corinthians made another. When 
the Delphian came to incorporate the Corinthian draft record into the 
final record, although the arrangement differed from his own, he did 
not think it worth-while to alter it into conformity with his own. 

The important aspects of this case are: first, that in utterances of 
exactly similar nature and identical structure, the N can be differently 
arranged by different individuals; secondly, that one individual may 
adhere so consistently to one of two or more alternative arrange- 
ments that he gives it the status of a formula; and thirdly, that the 
formulae adopted by different individuals are nevertheless equivalent 
in the sense that an individual does not regard someone else's 
formula as incorrect. 


(ii) FORMULAE 


Utterances which contain a S-Y or O-V relationship are no less 
susceptible of conversion into formulae than those which do not. 
Compare the formulae of the prescript of an Attic decree with the 
equivalent formulae of Argive decrees:” 


(1) &6oEe Tfj BouA Kal TH Shp Araig EBoge TeXeiq 


(2) 6 Selva Eypanndreue ypogeus B«oA&s 6 Selva 
(3) 6 Seiva &reo r&Te &rpiyreve ò Seiva 
(4) © Seiva elme Exege O Selva 


The two states differ radically and consistently. In (1), Athens says 
“decided by the Assembly”, Argos *by the Assembly decided"; in 
(2)-(4), Athens puts 5 before 7, Argos V before S$. Probably in 
each state the three formulae (2), (3) and (4) influenced and sus- 
tained each other; but in neither state did any of the three influence 
the position of V in (1). I would infer from this that the fact that 
ESoge and typappdreve are both 77 did not suffice to make the 

* SEG, xim, 239 and DGE, 835, 23ff. are the oldest examples (respectively 


early and mid fifth century B.c.) of the Argive formulae, which were still in 
use in the second century B.C. (e.g. DGE, 99, 2ff.). 
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Athenian or the Argive regard to§ ij Pouri, KT. and 6 Selva 
typopucrreve as utterances of similar structure. 

The interaction of formulae can be followed in greater detail in 
the prescripts and subscripts of the Athenian Tribute-Lists. The 
factor common to all, which I omit, is &ri tis &pxñs (with or 
without an ordinal numeral), to which 1j refers. 

ATL 2, 1 hà A[töv typoupdrreve? 
3, 1 Ali Arsfr]inos by pou[ucrreue] 
Since it was common practice to identify a board by naming its 
secretary—this identification, and not a desire to give interesting 
information about what Leon and Diotimus were doing, is the 
point of naming the secretary—fj followed by a name makes 
&ypanudreve predictable and therefore C. This interpretation is 
supported by lists 4-8, where the secretary's demotic is added: 


AI AE es JAës &ypaypd[teve Aa]Aıuscıos 
$51: AMET eine typouujáreufe Ha]Acaeu[s] 
7,1 Á]& Mevét[ipols typafpydrjeve Aou[trrpeús 
8,2f. A& AioBfEs typaupdrreve TT]eaovi [68s 


The pattern N C N reminds us of dedication formulae, in which 
&vt&nke is C. The situation in list 13 is very different: 


13, If. [Afi XoA]«5ess MeArted[s typouuáreve Alofpjuçiãos 
"Ixapreys heANEvoTanlas Ev Zá[-rupos ] Aevkovoieus ouve] ypoupdrreve] 
Here not only the secretary is named, but also the eponym of the 
board and the co-secretary. The fact that others besides the secretary 
are named automatically confers N status on &ypauuáreve because 
it becomes antithetical; hence XoAxıdebs MeArtebs typapydcrreve is 
NNN. Iam not arguing simply that typauuárreve must be inter- 
preted as N because of the change in order; for lists 20-3 reveal the 
antithetical nature of &ypauuérreve by chiasmus: 


20, if. Alı O[owbos ....... ] 'Axep[ve]Us Eyponudrreve 
hea[Aivolrfoulas Ev ....].[. eee eee ix Kepay]eöv 

21, If. h& Tipôróvilkos èk Kepautôv “Emydipos [Eypounáreve 
henMEvoTautos čv ..... uloxos Xapiõéuo Xourretalov 

22, aff. Agi] Dide[.......... Jto[.......... typau[uéreve 
her]Atvor[onlas Ev Aijovúcios 

23, 3ff. Aklı . .Juoxápis Mup[p]ivföorlos Eypounáfr]eve [AejAAEvo- 
Tapias Ev [Gi]A£reapos. ['I]ko[piev]s 
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The prescripts of lists 16, 17 and 19 are illegible, and list 18 is lost 
altogether, so that we do not know exactly when, between list 15 
and list 20, the composer of the record chose to adopt chiastic 
order; but once adopted, the new formula was maintained until in 
list 25 (24 is missing) the character of the whole prescript was 
altered by naming all the members of the board. 

The serious problem lies in lists 11 and 12: 


du 1 Áli ErpóulBixos Xo]AAclSes éy[pou]ucrreue 
12,1 Á& [2]ogíos &ypa[uuér]eue "EAcvatvi(os) 


In list 11 the order which I have described as 'antithetical' is 
adopted; yet there is no antithesis, as no one else is named. List 12 
reverts to the earlier practice, in which &ypaypdreve is treated as C. 
The co-secretary and the eponym are not named in the prescript, 
but separately, at the bottom of the list (12, 36), and they are stated 
in ‘antithetical’ order: Xé&rupos AeuKovoels youveypou[péreve 
z]ogoxAÉs KoAG[videv AeAAsvorauflas čv. The explanation of these 
phenomena is that formulae belonging to one series of documents 
influenced similar formulae belonging to other series. In the pre- 
scripts of decrees several individuals were named as performing 
different functions. The composer of the prescript of a tribute-list 
therefore had available to him three sets of models: (i) previous 
tribute-lists, (ii) other documents in which only one official was 
named, (iii) other documents, notably decrees, in which several 
officials were named and their different functions specified. Lists 11 
and 12 are a battle-ground of models, and lists 13ff. represent the 
victory of the third set of models. 

The existence of formulae has an important bearing on the com- 
pilation and use of statistics. Suppose, for example, that we wanted 
statistical information on the relation between the imperatival 
infinitive and its object in the language of Attic documents. JG, 1’, 
81 (421/0 B.C.), 5 opens with the words Tóv 'Peróv tòp Trap TS 
[&]oreos yepupöcan, and 94 (418/17 B.C.), 4f. with the words &pxoan 
TO hiepdv TO Kóbpo . . . Kal pusddoe TO Tépevos Korrdı Tas cuvypapds. 
In the former case the object precedes the infinitive, and in the latter 
it follows. Now suppose that we add to these two examples the 
scores of decrees which record the public commendation of indivi- 
duals or states and begin, almost without exception, with the words 
treavécon Tov Selva. If we counted each of these commendatory 


--* 
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decrees as one example, we should conclude that it was much 
commoner in Attic decrees for the object to follow the imperatival 
infinitive than to precede it. In one sense, this is literally true; but it 
would not necessarily follow that the composer of an Attic decree, 
if required to say ‘strip the statue of its gold’, would be more likely 
to say TrepieA£odm ToU. d&ydApatos Tóv xpucóv than ToU d&ydAperros 
tov xpuoóv repieAtoßen. The Athenians often had occasion to 
commend people; they rarely had occasion to bridge the Rheitus or 
to fence the sanctuary of Codrus. Thetefore the expression of 
commendation became formulaic at an early date; and the more 
instances of the use of a formula we include in our statistics, the more 
we distort the picture which our statistics were intended to give us.” 

The influence of such formulae on each other may be seen on a 
grand scale in decrees. An Attic decree usually makes the provision: 
“let the Secretary of the Council inscribe this decree on a stone 
stele’. This provision sometimes. begins with the words TO Bê 
wipiaua Tó5e, sometimes with áverypényor 56, sometimes with tov 
Sè ypoyporréa; by the end of the fourth century the form beginning 
with &varypdapaı Sé emerges, after a varied career, with the status of 
a formula. Another common provision is “and invite the ambassa- 
dors (etc.) to dinner in the prytaneum' ; and here too the formulation 
beginning with kotoa Sé or kal xoAécon has an almost unchallenged 
predominance.* To draw general syntactical conclusions from these 
instances would be not only rash in principle but in conflict with the 
results of statistical inference from contemporary literature. If we 
could trace a formula back to its source we should find that the 
initial lead of one formulation over its alternatives was the product 
of what we, as students of the history of the language, would be 
compelled to call ‘chance’. Once the lead is established, the likeli- 
hood that this leading formulation will become a formula is greatly 
increased; so is the likelihood that it will help to determine the 


* Schwyzer, 11, p. 693, by going on from a distinction between ‘habituell’ 
and 'okkasionell' to cite many examples of the type Kexporrls Empuráveve 
and add ‘Doch liest man auch byva 5&pos Del.? 623 (Erythrae, II2', may give 
the impression that Kexporris émputéveve exemplifies a general principle 
while Eyvo BGyos demands a special explanation. This impression would be 
fundamentally misleading, since the alternative formulations are syntactically 
indifferent and the predominance of either in a given community is a question 
of habit and tradition. 

* McDonald, pp. 155f. 
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predominant formulation of other utterances of similar structure 
and content. When these formulations conform to each other, their _.. 
very conformity strengthens the predominance of the formula with 
which the process began. 

Despite this, certain formulae have been used statistically to prove 
that one syntactical order is ‘normal’ and others ‘abnormal’. But to 
collect hundreds of instances of dedicatory inscriptions or artists' 
signatures! or proverbs,? and to argue syntactically from them, is 
illegitimate. The more instances we collect of identical formulation ` 
of a single type of utterance, the more conclusively do we demon- 
strate the existence of a formula and the less relevant does our 
information become to the establishment of general syntactical 
rules. Two utterances of type (a) tend to be formulated similarly 
simply because they are both (a). 

Every sustained utterance, colloquial or literary or administrative, 
is necessarily in some degree formulaic; it is hard to say anything 
which does not in some way resemble something which one has said 
or heard before. I set out below the various ways in which Homer, 
in the catalogue of ships, and Herodotus inform us of the name of 
the commander of a force or ship? I arrange the examples in an 
order designed to show (so far as is possible when one is compelled 
to operate in only two dimensions) the extent to which each example 
is derivative or original. Dots indicate words in apposition to the 
commander's name, dashes words in apposition to the name of the 
force. 


(a) B 727 &AA& MéBcov KócunoE ... 

(6) B 704 GAAK oqeas kóounos TloBápkns ... 
I, 103,3 Nye dt ayrods ... Moßuns ... 
v1,92,2 fye dé oytous ... EvpuBdrns ... 
IX, 17,2 fye dt avrrous ‘Apnoklöns ... 
VIL, 63 fipye 86 oqecov ’Ortdonns ... 
VI, 103, I {yov 86 oqeas otparnyol Sika 
VII, 222  êorporiyes Bê avTOv Anuégidos ... 
IX, 28,6  êotporiyee dê ovróv *Apiorelôns ... 
IX, 96,2  êorpormiyer dt avo Trypávns ... 


* Wackernagel, Gesetz, pp. 430ff. 

? Fischer, pp. 2ff., Barth, pp. z8f., 45f. 

3 T exclude such passages as Hdt. vit, 215, 1x, 66, 2, where the relative tv 
means not Kal ToUTOV but ToÚTOUS dv. 
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VIII, 131, 2 oTpaTnyds Sé Kal vowapyos fiv Acuruxiôns ... 
VII, 121, 3 oTperayous 8 Tapelyero ZpepSopéved Te Kal 
Meydßuzov! 
VII, 71 &pxovra Sé rrapelyovro Maocá&yny ...! 
VII, 61,2 Kod &pyovra Trapelxovro 'Oravéa ... 
VII, 62, 2 fyyeuóva trapexduevor Meyémavov ... 
VII, 67, 1 fiysuóva trapeyopevor "Apiduapõov ... 
(c) B 609 TÓV Nox) ... 'Ayoarrivoop EErikovra vedv 
B 736 TGV Nox” EópümuAos ... 
B 826 tov fipxe ... Mé&vEapos 
B 512 tev fipx’ 'AokéAagos Kat "IéAuevos ... 
B 830 TGv fipx’ "AdpnoTós te Kal "Augios ... 
B 842 av Nox” "Irerró&oós Te TIVAGIÓS Tr’... 
Iv, 120,3 THs Npxe "ISdveupaos 
IV, 128, 2 Tis fpxe Ikoma? 
VII, 211,1 Ts Moxe “YSápvns 
vr, 180 fs fpxe Tipnéivos 
vil, 47 Tfjsfipye ... D&UAAOS 
vni, 82, 1. THs fipxe ... Tlovalmos ... 
VII, 181, 1. Tis ETpinpápxes ’Acwviöns 
vil 182 Ts ETpinpápyes Dópuos ... 
VII, 121, 3 Ths &otpartyeov Tpiravralyuns te kal l'épyis 
VII, 194, I TÓV EoTparttjiyee ... Zavôwkns 
VII, 205, 2 TG totpartyee Aeovmióbns ... 
B 713 t&v Nox” ... Evôexa vv EGunaos 
B 586 tév ol ... fipxe ... Mevihaos &&rikovra vediv 
B 576 té Éxorróv vnàv Nexe ... 'Ayapé£pvov . 
(d) v, 11 Gv 6 Meydßazos fipxe" 
VII, 233, 1 TOv d Acovrıdöng totpariyyee* 
(e) B 685 TÓV OU TrevrrjKovra: veddv Tiv &pyós *AxiAÃeUs 
B 731 TOV avo” fjycio8nv ... TloSaAelpios 15 Maxdoov 
B 540 T&v avo” Ayendveu’ "EXeprivop ... 
B 552 TOV avd’ fjyeuóveue ... Meveodeus 
B 563 TGV avo” Nyeuóveve . . . Aloynôns Kal Z6fveAos . . . 
* Here there is explicit antithesis between the command of a force and some 
other aspect of it. . l 
2 I doubt the propriety of including these three passages in my list, since in 
all three cases (note the definite article in two of them) the purpose of the 


relative clause is not so much to inform us who the commander was as to 
remind us which force is being referred to. 
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B 6o1 
B 627 
B 740 
B 857 
B 622 
(f) B718 
B 636 
B 758 
B 657 
B 698 
B 650 


B 620 
B 870 
B 678 
(g) B 623 
VI, III, I 
VII, 97 
VIL, 97 
(A) vn, 66, 2 
vir, 68 
VII, 73 
Vil, 77 
VII, 80 
vil, 81 
VII, 121, 3 


VII, 83, I 


(Ò) vr, 79 
Q) vm, 82, 2 
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TG ave’ Nyemóveve ... NéoTop 


: T&v aŬ?’ Nyenóveve Méyns ... - 


TOV ave’ Ayemóveve ... TloAumolms ... 
TÓÀV ave’... px "Actos ... 
TÓV ©’ ... fipye ... Aiopns! 
tæv Bê DiÃoxriyms fipxev ... Erd vedsv 
TGv piv 'O6ucortos fipxe ... 
T&v piv TIpó6oos ... NyenóvevE 
TOv piv TAnmÓAsuos ... f|yeuóveue 
TÖV aŭ ITporreoíAaos ... Ayepóveve 
TÓV uiv &p' 'lGousveus ... fyyeuóveue Mnpióvns 
T vx 
TÓV piv &p' * Aupluoxos xod Od mos frynodceny! 
T&v uiv &p' "Augluaxos «od Náorns fiynoáceny 
Tv aŭ Delôrmrirós Te Kad "Avrigos fyynoáotnv 
TÓV Sé rerápro fipye ToAvgeivos .. .! 
TOU piv SefioU Képeos tyyteto ... KadAlpayos! 
Tis Sé GAANs arparıfis éorporrrjysov ol buo 
TOU 8£ vavriKoU to Tpariysov olde? 


. rovrov 58 fipyov olde? 


ToUrov 5è fipxov ole? 

ToUTwV cuvaygoTttpe fipxe 'Apróxuns ... 

TouUTwv. Tr&vrov fipxe BaSpns ... 

Tout Bê TOV vngioréov fipxe Map5óvrns ... 

ToUToU dv TOU otpaToU Npxov piv otro ...3 

Taúrns èv Sù torporiyyeov MapBóvios Te «ol 
Maolorns! 

Tav Sê puplov ToUTOv ——— totparihyee piv 
“Y&cpvns3 

ToUTcv 5E Maciotios ... fipye 

totpartyeov Sé rovrov ——— Mapbóviós te ... 

kal Tprravratfyuns? 


(k) VIIL, 173, 2 totpatihyes Bê AoxeSoapovíov nv Evalvetost 


4) B858 
B 645 


Muodiv 5 Xpóyis fipye Kal "Evvouos ... 
Konröv 6º *IBopeveys ... fyysuóveue 


* Here there is explicit antithesis (with p£v/5£), within a single complex 
sentence, between different forces. 

? Followed by a list of names. 

3 Here there is explicit antithesis between the command of a force and 
some other aspect of it. 


B 863 


B 494 
VII, 72, 2 


B 517 

B 856 
(m) B 844 

B-756 

VII, 62, 2 

vit, 66, 1 

VII, 67, 1 

VII, 75, 2 

VII, 64, 2 

VII, 69, 2 

VII, 74, 2 

VII, 79 

VI, 97 

VIII, 131, 3 

B 638 

B 851 

B 527 

B 819 

B 816 


VII, 69, 2 


VII, 62, I 


VII, 67, 2 
(n) B 862 

B 557 

B 748 

B 671 

B 655 

B 867 
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Mijociv aŭ Méo9Ans te Kal "Avrigos ynod- 
cn, .. 22 
- Boieróv uiv TinveAécs Kal Atjiros Apxov 
TlagAayóvov uév vuv Kal Marınvav AGrros ... 
fipxe' 
atrrap Deoxijov ZxéBios Kal "Eriorpogos fipxov 
avràp "Akızavav "O10; kal "Erríorpogos Apxov 
aùrtàp Opriixas Ty” 'Ax&yas Kal Telpoos ... 
Mayviirov 8° fipxe Tipõdoos 
Kıoolav 58 fipxe 'Avágns ... 
'Aplow Bê fipye Zioduvns ... 
Zopayyé&ov &è fipxe DepevSarns ... 
Opníkov & ——— Apxe Bacodkns ... 
Boxrpicov & kal Zaxécov fipye 'Yor&ommns ... 
'Apapícv Bê kal Aliórrov ——- Apxe’Apaduns .. . 
Au8Gv dé Kal MucGv fipye 'Apraqgptvns ... 
Mapóv 8& Kal KóAxov Apxe DapavB&rns ... 
Alyurrríov Sé torporrijyse 'Axeauévns ... 
’Aönvalov 58 toTpariyes Závêimios ... 
AltwAöv 8’ fjyetro Oóos ... 
TlapAaydvav 8° fjyetro TTuAcau£veos Adciov «fip 
Aoxpódv 8’ fiyenöveuev ... Alas 
Aapõaviwv ati’ Apyev ... Alvelas 
Tpooi piv fjysuóveue ... “Erop 
TG uy 81] úrrêp Alytrrrou Aléidireav Kal "Apapíov 
fipxe 'Apo&uns! 
ol && Mio: &pxovra uiv trapelyovro Tıypavnv 
2 


TIéxcrues dê ápyovra trapelyovto ’Aptativrny ... 
Dóprus aŭ Dpuyos frye Kal 'Aoxávios ... 
Alas ©’ & Zohauivos &yev GuokaíBeka vijas 
Touvels 8º & Kúpou Aiye Suco Kad elkocı vijas 
Nipeds ay Zuundev ye tpels vijas toas 
TAntréAgpos 8' ... èk “PdSou évvéa vijas &yev 
Náorns aŭ Kap&v f|ytjcero ——— 


* Here there is explicit antithesis (with ptv/8€), within a single complex 
sentence, between different forces. 

* Here there is explicit antithesis between the command of a force and 
some other aspect of it. 
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(o) B631 autap 'OSucosus tye KegaAMjvas ——— 
B 848 autap Tiupaixuns &ys Matovas ——— 
B 840 “Imimrédoos & &ye qUAa TieAaoy Gv ——— 
B 876 Zoprrnôov 8’ fipxev Aukíov Kal TAaükos ... 


A first glance over this list may suggest unlimited variety of 
formulation, but a second glance corrects the impression. Homer 
and Herodotus confine themselves to a proportion of the possible 
total of permutations. If we turn from information on the com- 
manders of troops to information on the names of persons and 
places, we find that Herodotus's formulations of ‘whose name was 
. ..' in part correspond to his formulations of ‘commanded by’; 
otvoua 58 of fjv N~ tye 5" atrrots à Seiva and ToU oOvopá tomi N ~ 
Tov fipxe ô Selva, Yet straightway we encounter a new formulation: 
1, 179, 4 "ls oGvopa avríj, I, 205, 1 Tóuupls of fjv oÓvoya, II, 29, 3 
Texouyo oüvona atri tom, VIII, 32, 1 Ti&opéo otvopa atrrij. This has 
no counterpart among the formulations of ‘whose commander 
was ...°; but if we seek its ancestry, we may find a cluein Hecataeus, 
- fr. 282 ty 8’ ovtoton mós, Tlapıkdvn očvopa. 

This brings us back finally to the ‘conflict of pattern and principle’ 
of which I spoke in ch. 1, (ii). In attempting to explain the word 
order in any given Greek utterance, we must ask not only ‘with 
what principles is it consistent?’ but also ‘what are its models and 
what is the history of its models?’* The part played by patterns and 
models offers an explanation of the process by which the syntactical 

* It should be remembered that the Homeric catalogue, unlike Hdt. vu, is 
simultaneously a catalogue of forces and a catalogue of heroes. 

* Barth, pp. 37ff., emphasises the importance of formal analogy and 
association. Frisk, p. 76, makes the point that an order originally determined 
logically may become ‘mechanisiert’ through familiarity and may eventually 
be employed in utterances to which the original determinants are entirely 
inapplicable. Elsewhere in his argument he perhaps underestimates the 
importance of this phenomenon. Thus (pp. 56ff.) he explains the order P S in 
Gv fipxe 6 Belva by saying that fipxe is a‘ Rubrik wort', and the exceptions X. 
An. 1, 7, 11 Gy 'Apraytpons fipxe, HG, m1, 1, 6, Iv, 8, 10, VI, 5, 11, by saying 
(p. 59) that for Xenophon (unlike Herodotus and Thucydides) Apxe is not a 
*Rubrikwort'. What then is the explanation of X. An. 1v, 8, 18 Ov fipxev 
Aloxluns é 'Akapváv, ibid. &v fipye KAs&vop ð "Opxonévios, HG, 1, 2, 16? 
It might seem that fjpxe cannot both be and not be a ‘Rubrikwort’ for the 
same author in the same works. But perhaps it can, provided that we reverse 
the cause and effect. Herodotus chooses to make fipxe a ‘Rubrikwort’ by 
putting it first; Xenophon sometimes chooses to do so, and sometimes not; 
but the word order cannot be invoked to explain the choice. 
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principles, secondary in character, came in course of time to super- 
sede primary logical principles. It may be said that from the first 
the scales were weighted in favour of SV and OV by four 
phenomena: 

(i) Demonstratives as a whole tended to be treated as M° and 
constituted a high proportion of the commoner Ms. Many demon- 
stratives are pronouns and may therefore be $ or O; but no demon- 
stratives are V. Thus |S(=M*) V and |O(=M*) V served as 
models determining | $(—M*) V and | O(— M?) V, without serious 
competition from | (=M S or | /(— M») O. 

(ii) When S=C, it is often adequately expressed by the person- 
index of V, but whereas the case-index of a noun or pronoun may 
express its relationship to V no part of a noun or pronoun expresses 
the content of V. Therefore |S(=N) V(=C) was always necessarily 
commoner than | V(=N) S(—C), and served as a model determining 
[SEM MEN): 

(iii) The copula is the only V which I have consistently sym- 
bolised as Mt; but the number of V which may in varying degrees 
have the character of the copula is large, and these 77 constituted a 
productive model for | N C(— 77) in general. 

(iv) When the same utterance may be formulated either as 
|S( AN) V(=C) oras | =N) S(=N), the tendencies just described 
determined a preference for the former. This in turn served as an 
additional model determining |S(=N) P(—N)3 


* Cf. Ammann, Unt. 1, pp. 20f., Kaibel, pp. 99f. 
* Cf. Rass, pp. 33 ff. 
3 It may be the case that a single action or passion with multiple agents is 
commoner in life than multiple action by a single agent, so that 
N=S) C= P)* N= 59 
describes a commoner state of affairs than N(= 7) C(2 S)- N(= P4); but I 
would feel uneasy in dealing with so high a level of generalisation. 


CHAPTER V 
STYLE 


What purports to be an account of the ‘style’ of a Greek author 
often constitutes what might more reasonably be regarded as an 
account of his “language”; at any rate, if one were asked to give an 
account of the author's ‘language’—that is to say, the author's 
language as opposed to the common factors of the language of the 
nation to which he belongs—the result might not differ in kind 
from what is presented as an account of his “style”. 

I do not infer from this that “style” is an illusion, a term which has 
no useful application; nor do I infer that “style” is a genus of which 
“language” is one species, the other species being the author's 
selection, treatment and arrangement of his material. It is rather 
that style is an epiphenomenon of language, a group of aspects of 
language. Suppose, for example, that an author uses Sef twice as 
often as xp. That is simply a linguistic fact. Suppose that another 
author, a compatriot and contemporary of the first, uses xph twice 
as often as Sef. That is another linguistic fact. But put the two 
linguistic facts together, and by virtue of mere juxtaposition they 
are suddenly transformed into stylistic facts. Of the two authors, 
one has chosen differently from the other; and as soon as the possi- 
bility of choice is seen to exist, we can begin to speak of style. Or 
again: suppose that the first author concentrates all his instances of 
xp) in the first third of his work, while in the second author's work 
xp*) and Sef are evenly distributed. These are stylistic facts, which 
are out of place in an account of the authors’ /anguage. 

In making a choice, an author can be ahead of his time or behind 
it; he can anticipate a development which will become general in 
the next generation, or ignore a development well established in the 
previous generation. The fact that Thucydides describes the despon- 
dency of the Athenians retreating from Syracuse as kargea 
(vit, 75, 5), taken by itself, is of no stylistic significance; it acquires 
such. significance when we learn that Homer uses this noun and 
that between Homer and Thucydides no other extant author uses it. 

Since the element of choice in word order is so large, it is a parti- 
cularly suitable subject for stylistic enquiry. It might even prove 
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that authors could be more clearly differentiated, the chronological 
developments of an author's style more clearly illuminated, and the 
spurious intrusions into the corpus of his work more clearly identi- 
fied, by means of this study than by any other aspect of form what- 
soever. We have to ask, in respect of word order, as in any other 
respect, not only ‘what choice does the author make?’ but also ‘how 
many times running does he make the same choice?” The answer 
to the first question is a linguistic fact, which becomes a stylistic 
fact when it is related to the answers to the same question asked 
of other authors. The second question is not a linguistic question 
at all, and the answer to it is wholly, from the very beginning, 
stylistic.! 

Let us reconsider, from this point of view, Hdt. 11, 26, 2. In 
ch. Iv, B, (i) our purpose was to discover the answer to the linguistic 
question * what is the relation, in respect of order, between C and 
N?' Now the question is different: *what degree of consistency in 
the treatment of C and N does Herodotus pursue?' It is obvious 
that he pursues, and achieves, morphological and syntactical 
variety by giving the syntactical predicate, which is C throughout 
from Kal ToU oUpavoU to Toúry 8e é Bopéns, the forms torão: and 
forne in the Tfj pév / TH Sé clauses, changing it to fjv À atdans in the 
Tourn pév clause, and omitting it altogether in the clause tom 56 6 
Popéns. The co-ordinated JV in the complex protasis are continuous 
in 6 Bopéns TE Kal 6 xeuv, separated in ToU vorov...kal TAS 
pecauBpins, and when the north wind is referred to in the apodosis 
the order is reversed: td ToU xeınövos Kal TOU Bopéw. viv precedes 
the syntactical subject in Tfj pév viv 6 Bopéns. . . but follows it in ti 
86 é vóros vüv.... The C &pyetat is the last element in the clause 
Korrécmep viv fs Aıßüns Epxeror, but the C épyd&zetat is ‘sandwiched’ 
in the clause T&rrep viv Epydzeton Tov NefAov. We have the impres- 
sion that from a stylistic rather than a linguistic point of view one 
of the most powerful determinants of order in Herodotus is the 
desire to achieve variety so far as this is consistent with the prin- 

* Schwyzer, 11, p. 697, gives the impression that ‘okkasionell’ order is a 
‘Stilmittel’, while ‘habituell’ order is not; so too Leumann, pp. 794ff., treats 
hyperbaton under ‘Stilistik’, not under ' Wortstellung”, despite the occurrence 
of hyperbaton in non-literary prose (cf. Chantraine, pp. 79f.). This allocation 
of selected phenomena of order to the category ‘Style’ reminds one of a 


modern Trimalchio’s description of his house: ‘It’s been built, but the 
architecture ain’t put on yet.’ 
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ciples shared by him with other Greek writers and the stock of 
models available to him. T 

The effects of this pursuit of sudes are often forced upon our 
attention more obtrusively than in Herodotus. Here are the 
opening words of sections of the Hippocratic De Carne: 

$,1 TÒ dt o mA &yyva dé por Soket &uarrfjvoa 
7 6 8 Tveúucov Tpós Ti kapBír Eyévero übe 
8 1d 8 fyrap dd Euviom 
9 & & omAny Suviom dB 
I0 TÒ BE &pOpa GS Eytvero 
I2, I of 86 óBóvres Uotepov ylvovrat did TóBE 
14 ol Bê TpÍxes QUovToa Se 
15, I dxoúer St Sick TódE 
16, 1 dogpalveran 5’ ó EyxépaÃos trypds &ov 
17, 1 ópfj ô Sià Toto 
18, 1 BicAéyeroa 86 [Sià] TO Trveúpa EAKoov 
Deliberate variety of order is as obvious here as variety of vocabu- 
lary; in other words, the proximity of Se &uvéorr is among the 
determinants of §uvéotn GE. 

It appears from the history of other Indo-European languages 
that syntactical principles of order have a greater endurance than 
logical principles, and I have suggested that in Greek itself the 
primary logical principles *weighted the scales' in favour of an 
increasing dominance by syntactical patterns of order. If the Greeks 
had not possessed so intense a degree of artistic self-consciousness, 
it may be thought likely that syntactical patterns would have 
established themselves much earlier and much more firmly. We 
find in fact that in the language of the New Testament rules of order 
are much more easily defined in syntactical terms than they are in 
Classical Greek. It appears that Greek literature, by attaching 
value to variety of form, maintained a resistance to that drift 
towards syntactical uniformity which has been the fate of other 
languages, and that pagan post-Classical literature diverged in- 
creasingly from the colloquial language of its own day by reasserting 
the primacy of logical rules of order. 

* Barth, p. 26, seems to imply—rightly, I think—that it was conscious art 
which maintained the elasticity of Greek word order for so long. 


* Cf. Barth, p. 48, Wundt, p. 369, on the part played by colloquial language 
in enforcing formal analogy. 
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